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A WELL OF THE DESERT. 


THOsE of us who were brought up on the literature 
provided by Mayne Reid, no doubt remember that some 
of his heroes, when traveling over the desert, were saved 
from death by thirst by opening the stems or fruit of the 
cactus and drinking the water which they contained. 
For many years this has been regarded as a mere 
traveler’s tale; yet those who live in the desert know well 
that the story is true. Only the white man who goes 
around with his eyes shut has been ignorant of this. 
There is water in the desert, and those who dwell there 
know how to find it, 

Some years ago, in his interesting article entitled, “The 
Gulf of Cortez,” published in one of the Boone and 
Crockett books, Mr. Geo. H. Gould described how, on a 
barren mountain side in Lower California, he found the 
stems of cactus with the hard rind broken in and the 
moist interior gnawed away. His Cocopah Indian guide 
told him that this was done by the wild sheep, which 
broke the hard spiny rinds with their horns and ate the 
soft contents. 

It is well known that animals inhabiting the desert 
often go a long time without water, and there are people 
who maintain that they never drink at all. The camel 
has long been famous for the length of time during 
which he could abstain from water, and has been credited 
with carrying around with him an extra supply, on which 
he may draw if ever he really becomes thirsty. An extra- 
ordinary statement concerning this beast is that made by 
D, W. Carnegie, who tells that, while traveling in the 
desert of Southwestern Australia, his nine camels went 
without water for a period of twelve days, at the end of 
this time drinking each about seventeen gallons. Again, 
a little later, two camels traveled for thirty-seven days 
on thirteen gallons of water each, distributed in three 
drinks. 

But our own animals, such as peccaries, deer, various 
mice and other rodents, appear to get along without 
water, and in a recent paper on this topic, Mr. F. V. 
Coville has brought together a number of interesting 
facts on this general subject. Some of these rodents do 
not appear to know what water is, certainly as it is 
offered them; but it will be remembered that nearly 100 
years ago Audubon the naturalist, when making experi- 
ments to learn whether a prairie chicken would drink 
or not, discovered that while the bird would not notice 
water offered to it in a dish, it eagerly sipped from the 
bars of its cage drops of water that had been spilt and 
clung to them. 

As we have said, the Indians and the animals of the 
desert recognize very well that some of the great cactuses 
which grow in their home contain water andin abundance. 
Chief among these are certain plants—locally called 
bisnaga—belonging to the genus Echinocactus, the juice 
of which is sweet and pleasant. The plants stand up 
three or four feet high and 18 or 20 inches thick, looking 
at a distance like tremendously stout posts. If the top 
be sliced off horizontally, the white soft flesh of the in- 
terior of the plant is seen, but water will not flow from it 
of itself; there is merely a moist surface. If, however, 
a club or pestle be used to crush this white flesh lying 
within the outer rind, a bow! will be formed in the top 
of the cactus, partly filled with wet pulp, and from this 
pulp water may be squeezed back into the bowl. In a 
case witnessed by Mr. Coville, the crushing proceeded 
until a bowl had been made about 8 inches deep, and in 
this bowl were about three quarts of very pleasant water. 
It was slightly salty to the taste, but good enough water 
for any thirsty man. 

There is another form of bisnaga, approximately 
fplierical in form, which is said by the Indians to furnish 
a better water than the upright one, This, if we recollect 


aright, is the sort described by Mayne Reid in those 
stories of many years ago. 

This water is commonly drunk by the Indians, is used 
to mix with flour to make bread, and is commonly de- 
voted to any camp use. 

There are other very large cactuses—those, for exam- 
ple, known as the saguaro, the pitahaya and the sina— 
which do not provide good drinking water because their 
juice is very bitter and even nauseating; and it is inter- 
esting to note that these cactuses, so unpleasant to the 
taste, are but slizhtly protected by spines, while on the 
other hand the visnaga and their agreeable tasting allies 
possess an almost impenetrable armor of hooked and 


rigid spines. 





A NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY. 


AS EARLIER stated in the Forest AND STREAM, it is pro- 
posed immediately to incorporate a National Association 
of Audubon Societies, the purpose of which is to do 
work similar to, but broader than, that undertaken by the 
State Audubon societies, and whose membership shall 
cover the whole country. 

It is nearly twenty years since the Audubon idea was 
first formulated by Forest AND STREAM, and the first 
Audubon work undertaken and for several years carried 
on at its own expense by the Forest and Stream Publish- 
ing Company. Of recent years that work in other hands 
has grown and strengthened, and largely through the 
energy of Mr. William Dutcher, of this city, with the co- 
operation of the American Ornithologists’ Union, has 
done great good. The time has now come to extend the 
Audubon work so as to make it cover more than the pro- 
tection of birds. Moreover it is time, we believe, that 
more emphasis should be given to the economic import- 
ance of the work while the sentimental side should have 
less prominence. If the management of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies should share this view, 
the new association would have as a part of its work 
the protection of birds, the protection of mammals, the 
protection of forests, and generally, so far as possible, 
the protection of the natural things of the land. 

The proposed association will be incorporated in such 
form that it may hold property, and may legally receive 
gifts and bequests for carrying on its work. Large sums 
annually are already contributed to the purposes of the 
various Audubon societies, and we have recently been 
told that a New York man, whose name is not given, has 
made a bequest of $100,000 for the uses of such a 
National Association. With this as a nucleus, efforts will 
be made to raise from people interested the sum of 
$1,000,000, the income of which should be used for wild 
bird and animal protection in North America. 

It is understood that the management of the pros- 
pective association has made arrangements to secure the 
services of Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson, of North Carolina, 
to explain by talk and public discussion the objects of 
the new society. Mr. Pearson, in his work in North 
Carolina, has shown great enthusiasm and capacity, and 
the selection made seems a very wise one. 








MONOLOGUES OF KIAH. 


THE sun glowed in gorgeous colors through the soft 
haze, and the air was in a state of perfect calm. The day 
was Sunday, and the hour was late morning. The morn- 
ing meal had been leisurely eaten, after which the dishes 
had been hurriedly and scantily washed after the peculiar 
manner of men who, without wetting or soiling their 
fingers, assume to be expert cooks and scullions. Each 
had breakfasted according to his best judgment or his 
cubic capacity, therefore repose and contentment pervaded 
the camp. All was inaction in observance of the day. 
The impressive mellow peals of a far away church bell 
could be faintly heard carrying its message through the 
still air to a militant people. The expression of each 
camper’s face indicated that the mind of each was far 
away in other associations, or dwelling on retrospections. 
Impressed by the spirit of the moment, Ruben gently re- 
marked: “A good man, in good luck and striving for the 
public weal can confer inestimable benisons upon a people 
by heart-to-heart—” “Just the idea I had in mind this 
very moment,” Kiah exclaimed eagerly, “and if all people 
would but recognize that fact more pa “:ntly and respon- 
sively, with a devout purpose ta humanely know 
themselyes and their fellows, a: only heart-to- 


heart talks will reveal, they would discover inex- 
haustible mines of goodness and nobility of which, 
they now are.in profound ignorance. You, Ruben, 
find everyone repellant because you meet them in a satur- 
nine way, while I, on the contrary, sunny and cheery, 
treat them so sweetly that their hearts then beat with 
pleasure if they were ever so heavy and sombre. You 
attribute much to luck when it is not luck at all. It is a 
clear case of cause and effect in nine cases out of ten 
whether we hunt or fish, or work or play. Now, I can 
catch more fish than you can, and I can shoot birds better 
and in greater quantity than you can, or than you can 
reasonably hope ever to equal. You always urge that it’s 
pure luck. I make friends right and left wherever i go, 
and you say I am lucky. Luck is a term more misused 
and abused than any other of the language. Even in our 
sports it holds a conspicuous place. You prowl around all 
day with rod and gun and return empty-handed many 
times. When I can break away from the popular assign- 
ment to do the camp work while my good friends enjoy 
themselves, I sally forth and return with game in plenty. 
That, too, is a case of cause and effect. It is not luck at 
all. The results are consequent to industry and intelli- 
gence. When seeking, I am constantly alert. I note every 
little sign which may be appropriated to my advantage. 
Within my field of vision, every object is scrutinized care- 
fully. You, Ruben, poke along with about the same alert- 
ness that you would display if you were really made of 
wood. You always have a crop of excuses. All these 
things are consequent to your taciturn disposition. I 
know that you say a lecture is not a heart-to-heart talk, 
but I judge you charitably in the many things which you 
do not understand. No man should be derided because 
some ideas are beyond his mental grasp. If you would 
engage in heart-to-heart talks oftener, the results would 
be much to your advantage. I am sure you will agree 
with me in this, will you not? Hey, Ruben, I said you 
would agree with me in that, will you not?” “Agree with 
you in what?” queried Ruben, sleepily. “Why, in what I 
just said,” Kiah replied wonderingly. “Excuse me,” Ruben 
answered, “I have not been listening. Would you mind 
repeating it again?” 


THE SHIRAS BILL. 


WE have printed letters from almost all the game com- 
missioners of the United States in comment on the 
measure introduced in Congress by Hon. George Shiras 
3d to put wildfowl under Federal control in so far as the 
shooting season is concerned. The plan has been received 
with approval which is practically unanimous. No one 
reading these communications can doubt that Mr. Shiras 
has with him the support of the game protectors of the 
country. We believe that individual sportsmen are alike 
a unit in the indorsement of the bill. As we have said, 
there are details in the several sections of the measure 
which may be subject to suggested change, but the gen- 
eral proposition, that the Federal* authorities shall 
prescribe the close season and enforce the law, is a step 
of such advantage that criticism of it must be restricted 
only to a consideration of the technical principles in- 
volved; that is to say, as to the jurisdiction of Congress 
in the matter. This is the one point which in the past 
has restrained action at Washington; but it is a point 
which Mr. Shiras has considered, and which, he has said, 
is not an insuperable obstacle in the way of attaining the 
law, provided only, and provided always, that the sports- 
men of the country want such a law. 

We are convinced that they do; and we shall watch 
with very earnest interest the progress of the Shiras 
bill in the House. 


— 





THE pros and cons of the merits of shooting sitting 
ducks have had more extended consideration than was 
anticipated when the subject was first brought up. It has 
given a new illustration of the many-mindedness of those 
who call themselves sportsmen, and who profess to prac- 
tice only such methods as are sanctioned by the approval 
of sportsmen in general. However diverse may be the 
views held, and however earnest the expression of 
opinion and belief and disbelief, so long as good nature 
prevails the discussion cannot be otherwise than enter- 
taining and more or less profitable. It would perhaps be 
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Seth Muzzy’s Pluck. 


BY GEORGE STORY HUDSON. 


“Are the doughnuts aboard, dad?” asked Seth, doubt- 
fully, poising the uplifted oars. 

“That they are,” replied Deacon Obed, “safe and 
snug in the earthen crock, with ma’s blueberry cake 
and pies.” 

And the deacon, sitting in the stern of the leaky 
skiff, hunched up his knees to draw his feet above the 
sloshing pool. 

Seth resumed rowing. They passed down the nar- 
row channel between level, oozy flats toward the harbor, 
where a schooner swung at anchor. 

“Bound to risk it, be ye?” piped a venerable ac- 
quaintance who leaned on his scythe at the edge of the 
thatchy bank. 

“We're off next tide, weather willing,” was the 
deacon’s curt reply. 

The schooner wallowed deep under a ponderous 
deckload of lumber. She was decrepit, weather-beaten 
and untidy. Dingy sails, patched and pinholed, lay un- 
furled. Ropes and other gear littered her cabin top 
in lubberly disorder. 

She was a typical down-easter of ancient vintage and 
uncertain mould. Emblazoned on her squat stern was 
“Success” in rusty white letters. Beneath the name 
appeared a mystic square and compass. 

Deacon Obed Muzzy was a typical farmer who knew 
little of the sea. He had taken the vessel for debt and 
claimed she was eating her head off lying idle. So 
he conceived. a scheme to make her pay and had 
brought it into action, totally disregarding the warn- 
ings of his neighbors and the pleadings of his wife. 

The deacon was noted for his stubborn characteristics, 
and when he declared he would load the Success 
with lumber from his wood-lot and freight it to market 
with the aid of his sixteen-year-old son, Seth, the 
wiser ones said, simply, “Wait and we'll see.” 

The Success was ready, so far as cargo was con- 
cerned. Her hold was jammed full of spruce boards, 
and a monster pile of 60-foot logs lay upon her deck, 
reaching from a point just forward of her cabin house 
to the windlass in her apple-shaped bows. 

On the cabin roof was stowed a crate or pen. Within 
the slats was a flock of garrulous hens, perhaps fifty 
of them, destined as a present for the deacon’s married 
daughter just settled in a faraway home. 

Tall and spare was Deacon Obed. His grizzled head. 
set on a gaunt, bandanna-swathed neck, was topped 
with a battered straw hat of generous brim. Climbing 
up the seamy side of the old Success, he fell to work 
at the clanking, spluttering pump. 

Seth was supremely happy. Boy-fashion he skipped 
about the deckload, whirled the creaking wheel and 
strutted to and fro along the counter. He looked for- 
ward to the outing as a bright spot in his life. He 
had sailed a punt in the river, and why couldn’t he 
steer the schooner and mind the sails? he thought. 

A tearful mother watched the boy from the vine- 
shaded porch On the hill. The tide soon began to 
make, and the bar across the harbor mouth disappeared; 
the low monotone of the surf against the flinty barrier 
was stilled. 

“Up with the anchor, Seth boy,” cried the deacon, 
and they bended to the work with zeal. 

“We'll show ’em how to go coasting in the lumber 
trade,” he continued, cheerily, as the mud-hood was at 
last made secure. 

Then he let her go, all sail set, bound down Boston 
way. The breeze was fair, and there was nothing to 
do save steer and jiggle the pumps. 

Presently the wind shifted and came in, puffy, from 
the eastward, dead ahead. They flattened in the sails 
and hammered away for Crooked Point, expecting to 
find smooth water beyond. 

A thin haze crept above the wavering sea-line. Be- 
tween the point and the schooner were strewn rocky 
ledges, where the surf foamed like milk. The coast 
line, to leeward, loomed solid granite without beach 
enough for a gull to find decent foothold. 

Home Harbor, entered by a dangerous channed, and 
a little more than a_ bottle-shaped cove was eight 
miles away behind the frowning cliff. It proved tire- 
some work bucking into the rising sea. The Success 
never was much of a sailer to windward. She sagged 
and sulked and would not fetch where Deacon Obed 
pointed her. 

The outer rock on Crooked Point gradually faded 
from view as fog enshrouded the horizon. In a short 
time the ashy pall, dense and dank, swept over the 
laboring vessel. Foaming along an unseen course, the 
Success was utterly lost. 

Deacon Obed heard the breakers boom against the 
cruel ledges close under his lee. -He gripped the 
wheel anew and sought a rift in the great gray blanket. 
It had now freshened in hardening squalls to a whole 
gale. The schooner rolled and pitched and groaned 
in every fibre. There was no time to shorten sail, and 
she needed every rag to fetch her clear. The old man, 
hatless and drenched, crouched over the wheel to 
ease her in the furious blasts that tortured masts and 
sails. Rain swished across the desolate waste. Seth. 
poor little chap—clung to the forward rigging, where 
the sting of driving spume was keenest. ae 


Suddenly a fog horn bellowed close aboard. The 
dismal note came from a steamer fleeing the deadly 
coast. It boomed again, louder, nearer. Deacon Obed 
determined to take no chances. Peril was imminent. 
He threw the schooner into the eye of the wind. The 
Success, obedient to the helm, climbed over the heaving 
ridges and settled into the yawning valleys, her head- 
way deadened. Then father and son waited, nerves 
keyed to bursting tension, to catch the position of the 
unseen stranger. 

Up! up! a black hull rose upon a mass of foam, 
towering high above them, and not 100 feet off their 
starboard beam. Straight for the laboring vessel the 
mass of metal rushed. The Success, unmanageable, lay 
athwart her course. 

Bells jangled from the lofty bridge! Steam-roared 
out of deep-throated pipes. The steamer had re- 
versed. Men, somewhere in the foggy distance, shouted 
orders in frenzied haste. 

“Shift your helm,” shrieked Decaon Obed. “You'll 
run us down, you heartless bully. We're here by. right 
of way,” he yelled in terror-stricken rage. 

Crash!’ the ship catapulted into the Success with 
awiul impact. Logs pitchpoled and leaped into the 
hissing sea as the sharp stem cleft its path through 
stubborn wood and metal. The ship passed on; the 
dismal minor melody of her siren seemed to say she’d 
stand by and lower boats to aid. 

Seth was hurled into the mainsail as it burst from 
its roping and blew in swelling folds against the mast. 
Grasping a halliard he clung there; then dropped to the 
deckload, dazed and bruised. Out of the shattered 
hen-coop flew a bunch of cackling fowl. Out into 
the bewildering fog they slowly winged. The boister- 
ous wind beat them down in scattering flight. A few 
just cleared the seething crests. 

Deacon Obed emerged from the cabin, where he had 
sought shelter from the shock. He was unhurt, yet 
severely shaken in nerve. A hen hurtled past his head. 
He forgot the peril of the situation and, with wildly 
swinging arms, tried to keep the remaining fow! with- 
in the slatted crate, though the schooner, almost sub- 
merged, maintained a frightful list. 

A breaching wave poured tons of water upon the help- 
less craft. The coop, wrenched free, overturned and 
fell upon the deacon. A shifting log wedged the con- 
trivance firmly and held him fast. Still unhurt, yet 
frenzied with rage at the peculiar predicament. the old 
man might have been mistaken for a wild man in 
captivity. 

The sea sluiced through a yawning wound in the 
schooner’s side. Had the Success been loaded with 
almost any other cargo, she would have sunk like lead. 
But the lumber within her hull kept her afloat. 

“Roll the coop off me, Seth boy,” implored the 
deacon. “She’s settling fast and I’ll drown like a rat,” 
he cried. 

Grasping an ax, Seth tried to jettison the deckload. 
The binding stakes, once severed, would permit the un- 
wieldly log to roll into the sea. With one hand cling- 
ing to a crevice, his feet touching the slippery rail, 
the boy fought to the last ounce of his strength for his 
father’s life. At last the stakes were cut; they creaked 
and threatened to give way and hurl the great log down 
upon him. A timber yielded, spun around and plunged 
overboard, barely missing Seth’s head. The lad re- 
gained the deck. With. a crow-bar he pried and 
wrenched at the logs across the coop. 

“Hurry, hurry, Seth, I’m drowning!” cried the 
deacon despairingly. 

Seth, horrified, saw water sluicing almost level with 
his father’s pallid face. 

“Why don’t the steamer come back and help me,” 
moaned the boy. “They can’t have left my father to 
die out here like this.” 

Foam spurted up through the crevices in the up- 
heaving deck. A foam-capped comber thundered over 
the vessel’s stern and well-nigh buried her. It seemed 
she must founder. 

Seth’s active brain now seized on a forlorn chance 
to cheat the riotous ocean of its prey. He knew an- 
other toppling sea might crush out his father’s life. 
Tould he steer her against such odds? Hope leaped 
into his heart as he laboriously trimmed the flaunting 
remnant of canvas to swing the vessel before the wind, 
and so lessen the battering power of the seas. ~ 

Gradually the Success gained headway. Seth crawled 
back across the charging logs and grasped the wheel 
to hold her steady before the gale. A pursuing comber 
reared its hoary front and fell short. The schooner was 
now outrunning the sea, dnd the deck began to free 
itself of water. 

Deacon Obed drew himself to a sitting posture and 
wrenched feebly at the slats of the pen. His thin lips 
quivered with cold and fright. “Keep her going, 
sonny,” was the old man’s encouraging cry; “you may 
save the vessel and us. I’m too weak to bear a hand 
just now.” 


The sky brightened, and Seth’s manly heart quickened 
with joy. A ray of sunshine touched dashing sprays in 
rainbow beauty. The murky sea changed to dazzling 
blue and lost its destroying power. A foaming reef 
wag cleared with nothing to spare as the Success fled 
on, She touched the shelving surface of a rock, 


careened, then grated over the jagged fangs and slid 


to freedom. A section of her keel washed up under 
the stern and sped astern in the frothy wake. ; 

A swaying buoy emerged from the dissolving mist. 
Seth saw it and shifted his course to fetch the welcome 
beacon. 

“It’s the Home Harbor mark!” he cried exultingly. 
The pursuing billows flattened as he swung the 
schooner head to wind behind a sheltering head land 
and let her drift. Seth, exhausted, cold and sobbing, 
dropped to the slippery deck. He had swooned. , 

Fishermen ran down to the beach from their huts, 
put off to the Success and let go her anchor. Deacon 
Obed was soon released. Father and plucky little son 
were lowered into the rescuer’s boat and taken ashore, 
where they soon completely recovered from the dread- 
ful experience. 

Yet the deacon’s neighbors continue to wink and say: 
“I told you so.” 





Trails of the Pathfinders.—XXIV. 


The Rambler in North America. 
(Concluded from page 529.) 


Here, too, they found bears very plenty and very fat, 
feeding full upon the acorns. Latrobe complains, how- 
ever, that “they were a cowardly set, and never waited to 
be killed, but slunk away among the entangled brush- 
wood till out of sight, and then shambled off with their 
ungainly gallop, so that we had no chance of another 
feast of bear’s venison.” Extraordinary bears! 

Late in October they began to be among the buffalo, 
and it was now that Latrobe had his first chase. He 
was mounted on a good horse, and seems to have had 
little difficulty in overtaking his bull, but he very 
honestly explains that “there was something in the 
immense shaggy head, mane and beard of my game—the 
deep eye that gleamed like a coal of fire from beneath 
the curls, and his unwieldy bulk, that made me rein 
in, and rather follow than hunt him—nay, as often as, 
shambling on, he turned his head and glanced revenge- 
fully on me, I thought it might be more convenient to 
be off, lest he might take it into that capacious head 
of his to hunt me. However, my blood was excited 
and I followed him, to watch the effect on the horse, 
who, in fact, showed that he entered into the chase 
with all his heart; till the bison tumbled head over heels 
into a deep, red, muddy creek, and waddled through; 
when I thought I might leave him without compro- 
mising my valor.” 

The second chase was equally successful; and after 
a headlong ride “up one swell and down another, over 
broken ground, and through hollows filled with water 
and deep red clay, into which my unwieldy quarry pre- 
cipitately plunged with such unhesitating goodwill, that 
I could not but imitate his example, however little I 
should have fancied it at another moment—he led me 
into a deep marsh, where, spent and breathless, he was 
brought to bay, and turned upon me. Here we bothered 
one another a good deal by our several maneuvers for 
attack and defense, and though I did my best to kill 
him, Ifailed to do so. Two of my balls had struck him 
on the hind-quarters as he ran, but seemed only to 
act as a spur, for he merely gave his tail a flourish, 
glanced around at me, and scampered on. Unless you 
strike the animal at a given spot, below the hump and 
behind the shoulder, or on the spine, such is the tough- 
ness of the skin and the elasticity of the muscles, that 
the ball seems to. be thrown away; and so all mine ap- 
peared to be. I was annoyed with my non-success thus 
far, and with the idea of the clumsy piece of butchery 
I was attempting; and in fine, extricating myself from 
the marsh, left him to his fate.” 

A little later another buffalo chase was had, when 
Mr. Irving and Mr. Latrobe brought down each a bull, 
and halted, Mr. Pourtales continuing the chase with 
unabated perseverance. The author alighted, to take 
the tongue from his bull. “To the trample and rush 
a dead silence had succeeded, and I was occupied in 
my labors, when a slight yelp drew my attention, and, 
raising my eyes, I saw at a few hundred feet distance, 
the head of a gray wolf pushing cautiously upward 
through the grass. This apparition was followed in the 
course of a quarter of an hour by as many as half a 
dozen of similar character, appearing, as though by 
magic, on the verge of a circle which they formed 
around me; till, having secured my trophy, and being 
convinced that assistance from the camp was out of the 
question, and that I must leave my prey where it had 
fallen, I rode off. I then could see them stealing for- 
ward cautiously to their meal. The hunter is the wolf's 
and vulture’s provider on these great plains; and they 
know it, and follow his trail on the buffalo range, with 
the certainty of having their share of the spoil.” 

There was much hunting that day, and plenty of meat 
had been brought into the camp; but Mr. Pourtales did 
not come in. The next day they sent out scouts for 
him, and met him on his way back to camp. He had 
followed the buffalo so far that he was unable to find 
his way back again, and when night came, had hobbled 
his horse, and climbing into the forks of a tree had 
spent the night there; sleeping peacefully, he declined, 
notwithstanding the cold and the howling of the wolves, 
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traced their steps to Fort Gibson, where the cottinils- 

sioners remained, while Latrobe and Pourtales re- 

turned to the Osage agency. ‘ 
A little later, in November, Latrobe notes the in- 


teresting packing of the prairie fowl. Indian summer 
had set in. The squirrels were at work among the 
dead leaves at the foot of the hickory and pecan trees; 
and the “countless bands of water-fowl and flights of 
pigeons, which had been constantly observed passing 
to the southward during the prevalence of the cold wind, 
ceased to attract the attention. 

“Lhe prairie-fowls had now completely thrown aside 
their summer habits. Instead of keeping apart in dis- 
tinct families scattered over a vast extent of country, 
like our grouse at an earlier season, they now appeared 
congregated in immense flocks in the immediate vicinity 
of the tarms. I had plenty of opportunity of studying 
their habits, but to shoot a few brace, as they were ex- 
tremely wild, required frequently hours of patient and 
wary exertion; whereas, at an earlier season, a sports- 
man, if aided by a dog, might bag any quantity, from 
he Seon with which they will lie close till forced 
to fly. 

“it appeared that at this time of the year all the 
birds within an area of three or four miles. square, 
congregated together by consent at sundown on a 
g.ven spot in the rank dry grass of the unburnt prairie, 
to sleep. Many a time have I seen them coming at 
sunset from every point of the compass, with their 
remarkably level and even flight over the swells of the 
prairie, toward the place of rendezvous, which a few 
days’ observation enabled me to determine upon within 
a quarter of a mile, and twice 1 was on the prairie 
early enough to hear and see them rise, and the sight 
was such as might make an English sportsman’s mouth 
waier. The number must have amounted to many 
thousands, and the sound of their wings might be heard 
a very great distance. Alter rising, tor about half an 
hour, they crowd the scattered trees on the edge of the 
prairie by hundreds at a time, after which they dis- 
perse. ‘lheir wariness at this time is extreme; and the 
slightest indication of the approach of man, even at a 
great distance, is noticed by the cock, who, perched on 
the topmost twig, elongates his neck, and peeps first 
on one side, and then on another, with the most pro- 
voking caution. How oiten have I been foiled, when, 
after the most cautious approach, either in serpent- 
fashion, like the indian, diagging myself through the 
giass inch by inch, or in an upright position, striving 
tu counterieit a tree stump; never stirring till the sen- 
tinel looked another way, and then by imperceptible ap- 
proaches, and five more feet and five more minutes 
would have brought the tree within range—the careful 
bird began to grow more and more doubtful and rest- 
less, anu unaily set up that clear tremulous crow, which 
Sa.d: ‘Lheres a rogue with a gun almost within shot!’ 
as plainly as thouga he had spoken English. The in- 
stant and complete dispersion of the whole Covey to a 
gieat distance would be the immediate consequence.” 

Aner much pleasant loitermg about Fort Gibson, 
waiting im vain tor a steamboat, which should enable 
them 1o tollow Mr. Irving, who had already gone, the 
travelers determined to go down the river by canoe. 
This was purchased, and two discharged soldiers were 
hired, to make the trip with them. 

The journey was not long, and with paddles and 
poles they glided down the river. Sometimes they 
camped upon the bank, sometimes stopped at the farm 
ot sume nali-breed or Frenchman, passing through a 
region which Latrube compares to the “back parts” of 
kentucky some filty years ago, and “the Mexican 
province of ‘lexas,” at the time when he wrote. He 
‘tells of ‘the curious mixture of population seen along 
the stream; of the gradually more numerous settlements 
— which they passed, until they reached Little 
JRock. 

liere ended, for the time, their travels in the far 
‘West, for.at Little’ Rock they took a steamer bound for 
New Orleans, leaving it again, however, at Point Mont- 
.gomery, to await one going up the river. This came 
along a little later, and two weeks aiter this they 


' Janded at Wheeling, Va., and continued their way over 


the Alleghanies to Baltimore by land. 
Georce Birp GRINNELL. 


Floating Down the Mississippi. 


A Journey Through the Swamps. 


Tue interior of Robertson’s model-hull boat was all 
a-tangle. There were two single beds, a cook stove 
and a table that loomed up amid piles of tents, boards, 
bed springs, poles and fire wood. Under the table 
where he ate was a pile of food remnants six inches 
high, kept there in order that the cat might always 
have food handy. Robertson swept frequently, always 
toward this pile;.and when the pile became too high, 
he carefully poked out the bones and eatables in order 
to shovel up the dust, or mud, depending on the 
weather. Judging from what was on and under the 
table, the old man had fresh meat, cake, biscuit and 
light bread at frequent. intervals, e also had jellies 
and apples and jams, besides, condensed milk for his 
coffee—“plenty to eat for sartin.” 

Night came down out of the clouds in layers, closing 
in like the sides of the room in Poe’s tale, the rain 
sheeting along the roof and the wind swishing. We sat 
by the stove, Robertson discoursing on his horse: 
“Proudest, gaudiest horse you ever saw, stranger. 
Holds his head up gay. Just as fat as butter, round 
and slick, too. Of course he don’t look very well now, 
in this rain; but when he gets dried off and you look 
at him from the left side, he’s as pretty as a picture— 
yessir. as handsome as a drawing——” 

“Why the left side?” I asked. 

“Well—um—you see he ain’t got, but one eye. 

“I s’pose it’s because | come of @ good family that 
they takes to me so round here. But 'tain’t that alone. 
I asked Mr. Horton one day how cdtie it-was he took 
to me so, me not being much account since my legs 
got crippled up. ‘Well,’ says he, ‘T’ll tell you. It’s 
cause you're "bout the oldest citizen we has round here, 
and we plumb like your ways.’ One time there was two 


tne cote down here frot St. Louis with the finest 
guns you ever saw, yeSssir, and they had me with them 
for quite a time; and I never did know their names 
rightly, but one called hisself the Unknown, and t’other 
was Knowing Jack. Rich, they must of been, and they 
did like me for sartin—seemed plumb interested in me. 
They was hunting, too. f 

“T s’pose you’ve hearn of Barney Mitchell, ain’t you? 
Well, I cooked for him once for nine months, when he 
was scouting. I seen him kill a man at Neeley’s Ferry. 
He wasn’t a desperader, but was just evading the 
officers of the laws, so’s they wouldn’t hang him. He 
just hated the name of killing anybody, and used to 
cry when anybody spoke of his shooting anybody. I 
seen him cry lots of times when I’d talk to him kind 
and Christian-like. The only time he ever cussed me, 
was at Neeley’s Ferry. Barney—his real name was 
Martin—was shooting at Thomas Ball, who was in a 
skiff, and Charley Brison was shooting at Mitchell, and 
I was into the way of Mitchell, who was about seventy 
yards away and couldn’t shoot Brison without hitting 
me, and he cussed me for that; and Brison cussed me 
for not telling where Mitchell was at, and Ball, he just 
riz up and fell out of his skiff, and Mitchell, he——” 

Bang! Thunder and lightning came ripping through 
the gray clouds that had been hanging over the boat all 
day. There was a swish of the wind, and a chill blast 
swept through the boat, while limbs from the big 
deadened trees on the bank clattered down on the tarred 
roof of the boat loud and startling, after the hours of 
wearying rain patter. 

In the morning it was clear and middling cold, but . 
such a day as makes river traveling delightful. I pulled 
out and headed along the Crawley’s Ridge on my way 
toward Madison. It was Sunday, quiet, pleasant and as 
many miles before me as I could make—nine miles to 
Madison, so I was told. But miles in the Bottoms are 
of the more-or-less type, and mostly more. 

It was abovt noon when I came to the town, with its 
church-bell silence—big sawmills without steam, sinoke 
or sound, a couple or three cabin boats, a big dark 
railroad drawbridge, rolling banks of dark red saw- 
dust, caving into the water, and a trim little Government 
boat, laid up by low water, and a fish dock with a 
tawny-colored man—skin, hair, clothes—was in hailing 
distance of me. 

By and by I came to a forest which closed around 
me, the river not showing its course far ahead at any 
time. I said howdy to some men on the bank in a 
couple hours or so, and then rowed on for hours and 
miles and stopped at a lumber camp—tents. A familiar 
face greeted me: “Why yes, you saw me over here a 
mile and a quarter. Yes, you come eight or ten miles 
round getting here. Won't you spend the night with 
me? Be glad to have you—like enough you never 
was in a log camp.” 

The invitation was from the camp boss, Crippen, and 
to any one passing through the Mississippi Bottoms, a 
look at the lumber camps is a matter of prime im- 
portance. The lumbering in the Mississippi Bottoms 
is being carried on in a fashion that means much to 
the future of that region. The forests, which formerly 
stood in the way of the settler because of the difficulty 
of getting rid of the gigantic trunks, now are a profit 
and encouragemet to the man who wishes to make a 
home in the Bottoms. Casen, the yellow-man, of whom 
Robertson told, and countless others are dependent 
on the sawmills at Helena, Memphis, above New 
Orleans, etc., for their start in life. 

The foreman of the camp was not a large man—fair, 
reddish mustache, agile. Only a malarial headache had 
him, and that takes the tucker out of the best, for the 
time at least. He was different from the typical boss 
of a woods crew. Undoubtedly he was “a bad man 
when you git him going,” but the fact was not written 
on his features, save in a kind of set of his jaw that. 
drew a deep line clear across his chin. The type of 
the lumber-camp boss is medium height, broad- 
shouldered, heavy-featuted with a jaw that reaches from 
ear to ear, a big wrinkled forehead with the fact that 
he’s the best man thereabouts, showing in his tone 
of voice and his movements—a trifle of the bully in him, 
that is to say. Doubtless Crippen knew his job as well, 
if not better, than the typical boss, but he did not grow 
impatient when asked to explain things “anybody ought 
to know.” The new hand under the type gets his 
knowledge hammered into him, while under Crippen 
matters are patiently explained. It’s a question among 
handlers of negroes, whether, in lumber, or log, or 


: levee camps, the explaining or the thumping process 


brings about the best results. If Crippen carries a 
gun, I didn’t learn of it; but Marshall, a boss I met 
down in Mississippi, jerked a Forty-five out of his 
pocket at the question, “Do your hands ever bother 
you?” It was sufficient answer. 

“This yere is plumb amusement for you, ain’t it?’ 
a darky said to me, as I looked around the camp of 
which Crippen was foreman. There were half a dozen 
tents, staked amid tall green cane, with big trees stand- 
ing thickly in a forest, where the vines grow up over 
the low brushes in hummocks like haycocks, and al- 
most as dense. One walked along the road, as if be- 
tween two walls in those places where the vines were 
thickest. High overhead were the treetops—little tufts 
of gnarly, brittle branches, seemingly small in pro- 
portion to the magnificent columns that supported them. 

The work in the camps begins in September and 
ends by the first of May, usually. From late April to 
early September “worms” eat up the logs on the 
dumps and render them useless for lumber in so short 
a time that summer operations are impossible. 

Crippen was cutting gum mostly; but the woods con- 
tained elm, ash, oak and cottonwoods, to be cut later. 
One man had eight or ten thousand feet of persimmon 
logs—one big one, thirty-four inches in diameter— 
which he was selling in Memphis to become golf sticks. 
But Cri ’s job was getting out “export lumber.” 
“Export” is the highest grade, and it is sent in barges 
to the seaport, thence transferred to an ocean-goer’s 
hold, fora sea trip to Liverpool, to be used there in 
veneering, and other fancy work, 

The contract called for 800,000 timber feet. and 200,- 
ooo more if both parties desired, at $5.a thousand—a 
dollar more than usual—but it was selected timber in 





tiie of boottiing ttarket, and the scale fot the buyet 
could throw out any logs he saw fit—“goose-egg it.” 
In the Adirondacks it is alleged ten inches is the 
minimum size for spruce pulp logs, butt measure at that, 
Here twenty-four inches was the least, and measured 
at the top of the butt piece. “A perfect gum” log 
measures from the center, fifteen inches “heart” and 
three and one-half inches sap—thirty-seven inches in all 
—at the small end, and from twelve to fourteen feet 
long. It is called a gum tree, Crippen thought, because 
when the tree is “belted,” “girdled” or “deadened” a 
sap oozes out, which is hard enough to chew in six or 
eight months. “It tastes like—well, you know how 
cherry tastes? Well, this is just like that, only it has 
the gum flavor, instead of the cherry.” 

Swamp loggers hunt up sections of land to cut over; 
camps are iocated, tetits put up, crews and mules 
brought in and work goes on with much the same regu- 
larity of an Adirondack camp, but, of course, the heavy 
timber, the level lands and the nature of the region 
makes every operation different in some, or all par- 
ticulars. The large trees are more apt to have “wind 
shakes” or splits, and rot, than the sgall ones in the 
northern and healthier wilderness. 

Half a hundred trees are first felled, then logged off 
and toted to the dump, where they are made into rafts 
or hoisted on barges. The negroes use a teetering 
stroke, much different from the straight drive of most 
white sawyers, and when they put in the 3%4-pound 
ozark stave wedges to keep the saw irom binding, the 
darky hits a hard drive, then a little tap, with his 
10-pound sledge, getting much satisfaction out of the 
little useless stroke. As they saw, the negroes wail, 
sometimes without words, again: “Oh-h-h—w-o-e—oh- 
h-o-oh!” 

“Sweet Georgia Lee-e-e 
Shot a light on me-e-e, 
But the Katie won't land-d-d 
A-around Flower Lake, 
Not uatil next pa-ay d-a-a-y— 
Oh-h-h—w-0-0-e-e—oh-h-h!”’ 


Singing that sounds for all the world as if the men 
at it were suffering from a soul or stomach ache—only 
there is music in it, a kind of rhythm, which jibes with 
the whizz of wind through the treetops, or the wash 
o. the river current along the caving bank. 

I timed two crews; one sent the saw back and forth 
across the middle of the log—32-inch gum—at the rate 
ef eighty double strokes in 110 seconds, while the 
other sawyers cut thirty strokes in thirty seconds— 
about 35-inch strokes—seventy inches of fist thrust and 
recover a second; but it was the rocking stroke, which 
is probably best for such large logs, and not the level 
drive of the eastern woodsmen which cuts with every 
tooth inside the bark. Thirty-five logs is a crew’s day’s 
work, as against 150 to 200 a day in the softer and 
smaller timber in the northeast. 

These logs were to be taken out on barges when the 
water comes up in the spring, so it was unnecessary 


. that they should float. Only one of twelve gums will float, 


runing about thirteen pounds to the lumber foot, board 
measure, as a rule. The average log contains 700 feet, 
hence a weight of 9,100 pounds, and the transportation 
of such logs from the stump to the river bank involves 
methods not found in hillside spruce timber with several 
feet of snow, sprinkled and icy, and sleds to travel on. 

Where there is no underbrush it is delightful walking 
under the trees of the Bottoms—soft, still and moist, 
but with a little too much moisure. One’s heel goes 
down hrough the brittle leaves and comes up mud-laden. 
The transportation of 5,000 tons of logs over half a 
mile or so of level, gummy soil requires different sets 
of ideas from the steep sidehills of Pennsylvania, where 
hemlock grows, or the hummocks of an Adirondack 
spruce chopping. There is no question of setting 
the brakes—no rolling the logs half way, or clear 
down a mountain, no slides or whoop hurrah of logs 
jumping end over end as they whirl down sidehills. The 
wagon bolsters are four feet above the ground, and 
there are four tons in a chunk to load—a dead lift. 

They say in the camps, that they serve one meal a 
day and two at night. We were up, through with our 
hominy and pork and hot bread before dawn, and then 
warmed by the heat of a fire which one of the men 
built in the boss’s tent for him. When a haze of day- 
light appeared, Crippen went through the tent-flap, 
calling, “All out!” It was a command, not the “Let’s 
turn out” of an Adirondack boss. 

The crew appeared. There were four sawyers, to log 
off, and their marker—the one who measures logs, files 
saws, cleans away the brush so the sawyers can get at 
the logs, and leads the way particularly. The yellow 
cook looked out, the boss looked over the gang, speak- 
ing to the white swamper—road maker—in regard to 
the work to be done. Then five mules appeared, each 
harnessed, but each free to take his own gait to the 
wagon—that was the “team,” two wheelers and three 
leaders. The driver was a very black, hanging-lip 
negro, who bossed the mules around into place, except 
one. This mule went on the run around back of the 
wagon and eight or ten rods into the cane. 

“Come back heah, Juke!” the driver yelled. “Back 
hay-hay! Who-hoo, hoo high! I'll just kill yo’ this 
mohnin!” 

Juke wiggled all over, turned around and trotted 
back, stopping on the way to kick both hind hoofs far 
out in the cane, then ran into his proper place on the 
off-wheel side and looked around at the driver, tilting 
his nose up till it was nearly horizontal, the long ears 
coming together at the tips and sawing back and forth, 
a cheerful, well-fed mule. 

To go over the soft soil, the wagon had a wide tread 
—five inches—and the wheels were “boxed in.” Two- 
inch boards were bolted on the sides of the wheels, so 
that the tread was increased to nine inches. The boxing 
was worn on the edge from the tire, till it was rounded. 
When the weight came down onthe dirt, it did not cut 
in like a shear blade, but bent the matting of dead leaves, 
vines and surface rootlets. Where the sharp tire would 
have cut through the dry surface soil to the muck a 
fewvinches beneath, this bending would save much hard 
hauling—would keep the road good even in damp 
weat 


her. 
The five mules, with the driver in a saddle on the 
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nigh wheeler, started away along the road soon after 
the sawyers had gone to their work. It was a fine 
woods’ road—level, dry, and there had been little cut- 
ting of roots and small trees necessary, for it was easy 
to drive, winding and dodging among the trees. 

The mules were fast walkers, and were guided by 
bridles and the voice. If anything was in the way the 
wheels hit it with a crash and climbed over the top, or 
slid off to one side in a fashion that would have racked 
an Adirondack wagon from axle to tongue. The 
swamper followed after with an ax and a swamp hook. 
There quarters of a mile back the wagon turned into 
some cane, and here was a tree, cut into three logs, and 
opposite the butt piece, ten feet from it, the wagon was 
stopped. 

It was a five-ton log, flat on the ground; but five tons 
was only a circumstance to the swamp woodsman. The 
swamper had an iron hook, which he hooked low on 
the big log on the side from the wagon. The mule 
driver unhooked his three leaders and drew them up 
opposite the log on the far side of the wagon. With 
a “cross-haul chain” the log was started up two big 
skids, running at a steep angle from the nigh side of 
the log to the wagon bolsters. The bed chains, one to 
each bolster, were drawn under the log by the swamper, 
and then the log was allowed to roll back on them to 
the ground. Sometimes the swamp hook slips when 
the swamper is reaching for the bed chains, and his arm 
and shoulder are crushed into the ground. A pulley 
block was then hooked to the crossed bed chains, and 
the mules were hitched to one end of the 14-inch rope 
with which the block was threaded. ; ; 

“Gee up, Juke—gee yup!” the darkey said. And in 
ten seconds the mules had rolled the log up the skids 
to the middle of the bolsters and made fast. An Adiron- 
dack woodsman would have built a skidway four rods 
long and rolled the log up on the wagon by hand, till 
he learned, or contrived better. On the other hand, the 
swamp woodsman loads a ten-inch persimmon log with 
his three mules, though an Adirondack hick would lift 
the log in his arms before going to that trouble. 

The logs were got together at the river bank, in order 
to load them on a barge reputed to carry 400,000 feet 
of logs—say 20,000 tons. Had the logs been destined 
for rafts, it would have been necessary to skid them 
clear of the ground, otherwise they would sink from 
the weight of the moisture acquired by contact with 
the ground, which would exceed the evaporation. One 
tree in twelve of gum floats, the others sink, unless 
dried from thirty to sixty days. The logs are loaded 
on the barge with a derrick. 

They have a fashion of logging in the Bottoms dur- 
ing the overflow that has one analogy with logging in 
the deep snow. It leaves high stumps, according to the 
stage of the water when the logging is done, but here 
the resemblance ceases. Instead of going to the trees 
on snowshoes, dugout canoes are used, and one can't 
stamp a hard place in the water, as in the snow, for 
standing on. The dugout is what the chopper stands 
in. He runs the canoe among the trees, sinking his ax 
blade into the likely ones, sounding them for shakes 
and cutting out chips, which, if they float, indicate that 
the tree will float, too. He fells the tree and cuts it 
up into long logs. These are run to a “right of way 
or “float road,” twelve feet wide, cut through from the 
section to be lumbered to the bayou or river, where 
the raft is to be made. The right of way is similar to 
a winter road, in that it is made in fall or summer for 
another season of the year. In the bottoms water 
covers the ground as snow does in the mountains. The 
right of way is straight, with stumps carefully cleared 
away on the cane ridges, lest the overflow happens to 
be a low one. The logs are poled into the right of way 
and there spliced four abreast and run end on along 
the right of way, other logs being hitched to them till 
perhaps a mile of logs are “cribbed and tailed”—cross 
binders and sticks being spiked to logs to hold them 
end to end, and fenders outside if the float road is 
crooked, or pretty narrow. , 

The tiers are poled and run out to the rafting place 
and the tiers cut loose from each other and laid side by 
side till a block of fifty logs is formed. On the St. Francis 
these blocks are turned loose with the current and 
picked up at the sawmills as they come along by little 
gasolene boats. Some rafts are taken down with sweeps 
on them—some small logger having a bunch to sell— 
and then sweeps are used to steer it through. s 

Wooden pins, fitting loose in the sapling-tree splice 
and tight in the log, are used to bind the logs together, 
unless iron spikes or chain dogs are used—the latter 
methods being modern and quicker. : 

When the mud gets deep, and there is no water to 
float the logs, a lizard is used to drag the logs out—a 
Y-fork of a tree, nine feet long, with a cross-bar on 
the V part to hold the log. A yoke of cattle are hitched 
to the tail, a log rolled on the lizard and chained there, 
and away it goes. The way the lizard plunges down into 
mud holes, following the oxen, “the log plumb under 
sometimes,” would be a sight for those drivers who 
think they know mud from an axle-deep experience. 
The lizard is the last resort of bad weather. In between 
are mud-sleds—bob-sleds, hewed out of bent sticks. 
Most remarkable of all, however, were the “carry-logs” 
—sulkies with wheels twelve feet in diameter—which 
were backed over the stump to get to the log, if that 
was handiest; and standing astride the log, chains were 
rigged and a lever applied, by which one end: of the log 
was lifted clear of the ground, whereupon ‘the ten or 
twelve oxen walked away with it—a spectacle growing 
more and more rare, and very seldom seen now in the 
bottoms. 4 

I went out to see the sawyers at work, the boss in- 
dicating the direction so well, by means of a fence 
corner, a path and a “neighborhood road,” that I found 
them without difficulty, and watched them at work. I 
noted, among other things, that they carried a wooden 
water keg, from which they drank from the side through 
a little hole that was corked, and an air-hole also corked 
till the thirsty came around, as indicated by the washed 
place three inches across the center of the bung. 

It was about ———— of a mile from the sawyers 
to the camp, and I left them about 11 o’clock to return. 
“The path yonder is the way to camp,” one of the 


sawyers indicated, and.I found a path which led in the 
direction that it seemed right to go. 

It was an interesting chopping to me—the smallest 
stumps were larger than the largest I had ever seen 
in the Adirondacks. The new wood, log-ends and 
stumps-tops could be seen far among the trees. The 
trees still standing were monsters, with black hollows 
in them, and branches two feet through, broken off 
and lying on the ground. I looked up and looked 
down—saw a red squirrel big as a small dog, and half 
a hundred hogs rooting around. A great bird, standing 
lengthwise on a sapling that sagged beneath its weight 
—curved bill, white head and dark mottled plumage, 
underneath light-colored, an eagle—attracted my at- 
tention, and 1 sneaked around in an effort to get its 
picture. 


I came to where logs had been hauled, noted that the 
wide wagon tires make but faint impression on the 
ground and left the road where the path did and 
directly came to a canebrake, with cane,twelve feet 
high, into which the path led. In time I came to a 
bayou that was dry, and crossed it into another cane- 
brake, finding a narrow-tired wagon track at the far 
side of the bayou, and this was going the wrong way 
from my direction, and so I left it and followed a cow- 
path, having missed my path just a little way back, 
right where I knew it was. Directly my cow- 
path forked, and 1 took the biggest one, and this 
torked, and the one I took landed me in a canebrake, 
so I turned and went back and took the other ope, 
which disintegrated in some nice open woods. 1 fad 
the sun and my watch to go by, so I started east, being 
on the west side of the river, and went a few hundred 
yards, coming to low ground, which must be the river 
of course. It didn’t look quite right. I hadn’t seen 
any such place as I came down the river, so probably 
I was below camp; but I would go over and take a 
look at the river anyhow, to make sure. I went and 
took the look, first traveling a hundred yards through 
some cypress undergrowth and the peculiar root- 
growths, called cypress “knees.” 

They were from thumb-high to waist-high; but I 
finally got to a place where I could look beyond. I 
didn’t see the river. It was a lake with a shore on the 
other side much further away than the length of a still- 
water. I took a careless look at the features, and ex- 
amined the ground to see if I had left a visible back- 
track. I hadn’t. I had started in time for dinner. It 
was now considerably after dinner time—12:30 o'clock. 

I concluded I’d better go back. I went west, accord- 
ing to the sun, and found some browsing mules. I sat 
down and looked at them, and wondered how long it 
would be before they’d make up their minds to go home. 

They looked at me, wiggled their ears and looked 
at each other. I had seen cows go home when yelled 
at. I started to yell, but changed my mind. They don’t 
use the same sounds in driving mules that they do 
cows, or even horses. Mules are knowing, and I 
wouldn’t make myself ridiculous trying to drive ten or 
fifteen mules toward somewhere I didn’t know where. 
I walked around the mules, found a little path which 
they’d evidently followed through some cane. 

Cane grows tall like grass. It is from the size of 
pipe stems, for which switch cane is used, to the size 
of a linen thread spool. I felt-like a mouse in a hay- 
field. Never had I been in such a thicket. The mule 
tracks left the trail I was trying to follow, and soon 
I came to a place where there wasn’t any trail. The 
mules had come into the cane to browse on the switches. 
But I kept on straight ahead, for that seemed the right 
direction to go, only to find myself in taller cane— 
cane that was so high as to cast a deep, well-like 
shadow around me. When I finally turned to go back, 
I found that the cane had closed in around me, and go 
which way I would. A glance skyward showed a 
circular hole, round which the cane gathered in long- 
leaved stems; when I walked, the opening moved 
hither with me. 


Then, curiously enough, a kind of panic struck me. 
There was something awful in being closed in by 
yielding green bars. I tried to bull through—anyway 
to get out of that cell. For a time I made fair progress, 
and then little green, briared vines coiled around my 
legs and seized my coat with a spiny clutch. I tripped, 
plunged headlong, but did not fall. The masses of cane 
would neither let me stand up or fall down. A few yards 
of travel sapped my strength, and for a little while I 


eee how long it would take me to get out of that 
rake. 


It was a needless fear which I experienced in the cane. 
The sun was shining, and I was enough of a swampman 
by this time to recognize that this wasn’t a large cane- 
brake from the look of the forest. It was only a few 
hundred yards long and a hundred wide at the most, but 
it was quite large enough to be satisfactory to one who 
didn’t know where he would be even if out of the cane. 
There was one especially bad place in the brake, where 
the wind had full sweep at it along the back of the ridge. 
Here the cane was laid like a wheat field. It was utterly 
impossible to force my way across the leaning stalks. 
I turned back, took a course by the sun, and in a few 
minutes came into switch cane, where I could see over 
the tops of the stalk heads. 


For the first time I was in strange woods without my 
compass, so it was necessary to put into practice some 
of the hints in regard to finding directions by means of 
my watch. Somewhere to the west was a faint wagon 
trace, and toward this I made my way through the open 
forest, careful to not overrun the I found it, and 
with some difficulty followed it to the left, for I was 
hopelessly confused as to the direction of camp. I 
ene perhaps half a mile, when I heard the tread of 
avy animal behind me. It proved to 


“You say you lost Wheeler’s camp? Well, paw and 
me hauled two logs right to it this mohnin’, We had a 
narrow-tired wagon—see these tracks?” 

“I see them—had my eye on them for ’most a mile.” 

_“So-o! Had yo’ eye on them, eh? Well, you was 
piking the wrong way, strangeh, yassah. Yo’ follow them 
back. They cross a yonway, and there’s big wagon 
tracks theh. Yo’ want to keep the narrow ones, though. 
They'll take yo’ right to camp.” 

“You say they will?” 

“Yassah, they shore will.” 

“I’m a heap obliged to you. Reckon I won't lose them 
tracks—no sir!” 

“T reckon not.” 

“Good-by.” 

+“, 3 yy.” 

Beyond the dry bayou I found the wide-tired tracks, 
but didn’t lose the narrow ones. I came into the camp 
late in the afternoon, and made a handsome meal from 
the biscuits, hominy, coffee, etc., of the cold dinner. I 
split some wood for the tent stove, and as it grew dark 
listened to one of the darkies who was coming with a 
song on his lips as he walked along the camp trail. The 
very best thing that can be said of a negro is that he 
sings at the end of a hard day’s work. 


Raymonp S. Spears. 





An Historic Letter. 


A MUCH-TRAVELED sportsman and engineer on the 
Trans-Baikal, at the village of Bolcherinskoe, named 
Kpylekebich, received me very kindly one black’ Sunday 
night in August—so black that my white costume ap- 
peared ghost-like as I walked down the middle of the 
solitary straggling village street, and the leading horses 
ofa seers eeaven shied at the sight, and complétely 
overturned his telega and its half ton of freight. It is 
said that some human eyes can see in the dark—after 
getting accustomed to it—as in the day, but this is fiction. 
A rapidly approaching storm-cloud was, a aiike later, 
moving through the sky directly over the village, and 
this made things oh, so black! My eyes—habituated 
already to the dark for a couple of hours—could not 
penetrate that. Still, I continued cautiously along for 
fear of walking into the ditch lining each side of the 
roadway. All the village shutters were closed, so not a 
light was visible. I thought I heard on one side a low 
whispering, and approached a couple of paces toward 
whence the sound proceeded to inquire for a friend’s 
house, when suddenly there was a sound as of the sudden 
flight of a startled covey—a score of boys had leaped 
up and darted helter-skelter away, paying no heed to the 
question I sent after them. I shali never forget that 
humorous incident. 


Next moment a blizzard seemed to strike the village; 
I closed my eyes instinctively during a few steps to keep 
out the whirlwind of blinding—as I thought—dust; 
opened them, when lo! all was light (comparatively). I 
could, for the rest of the walk, see everything, even to, 
in the distance, the two-storied log-house of my host— 
the only one in the place. What do you suppose had 
happened? That swiftly-moving clond had shed a thin 
layer of snow over the village, and the reflection ren- 
dered all visible. The utility of snow! Never in my life 
did I realize so much the illuminative effects of snow. 
For, though this was late August, you occasionally get 
snow this early in Cibiria—with ice an inch thick by the 
morning. More to the north you will even have, some- 
times, quickly-melting snow in July. 

_Arrived at the house of Kpylekebich, I presented my 
circular letter, which was scarcely necessary, asa Polak 
is the hospitalitv of the Slav race; and, on the morrow, 
received from him an introductory letter for his cousin 
at Warszawa—about 8.000 versti (over 5,000 miles) dis- 
tant. This was a Pan Shrynecki. It took me eighteen 
months to deliver that letter! And yet it was traveling 
to its destination little by little almost every day, as the 
survey slowly proceeded with its work from the Patific 
to the Atlantic. ‘That little historic letter went through 
one Cibirian and one Russian winter, crossed three mour- 
tain ranges, journeved over 3,000 miles of snow-covered 
step, crossed rivers “too numerous to mention,” and 
all the time snugly maintained at about even temperature 
in my pocketbook. 

he carriage was with it! When finally it was de- 
livered, one and one-half years after date, its recipient 
had to think out about a letter he had received from his 
cousin, by post, nearly eighteen months previously, noti- 
ing him the missive was en route. He had almost for- 
gotten the incident, having about concluded it would 
never reach reach him. However, that billet secured for 
me a cordial reception and a platonic friendship which 
has been a consolation ever since. 

Another letter I had from the Ycypi River, beyond the 
Amur, to Peterburg, took 19 months to deliver; but it 
did not go through the travel vicissitudes of the ig peed 
bich-Shrynecki letter. One introductory missive I car- 
ried from Gospodin Hikolaef, of Telma, near Ipkytck, to 
Kniaz (Prince) Tpybitckoi, of Tomck, about 1,000 miles, 
was a disappointment. I had arrived in Tomck on a 
Saturday; made purchases while all the places were open, 
and on poy morning left the hotel to deliver the 
letter to the Kniaz. It was an icy January morning, and 
I walked five versti over the snowed roads on the hunt 
for the Tpybitckoi domicile. He received me, “alright.” 
We had a little chat, asked what he could do for me, to 
which I replied in the negative, and offered me—a glass 
of cold water! And I had to ask for that, even! For 

e i dry winter climate of Cibiria (like the dry- 
ing-up winter weather of Manhattan) sometimes gives 
one an acute thirst. 

Of course a letter of introduction gives you no right 
to expect it.means table hospitality. It would be pre- 
posterous to put such a construction on it. But, as a 


matter of in isolated country it is 
usage regions, 2 seeuetiy 


supposed to mean a little “warmer” can be 
got out of a Te ee ne Tn 
, asa ’ it 
to find with the Kiar’ “All these a ‘tater 
US i basa toe Seek to thy Bttel, had ihe mining eano- 
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var brought in, and put in the rest of the day going 
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through three months’ of accumulated mail. This had 
been piling up at the Tomck post-office, and required a 
sledge to aul it to the hotel. There wete over a hun- 
dred letters and about 300 journals, catalogues, etc. Most 
of the printed matter my time was too limited even to 
glance at. It must have proved a good waste-paper per- 
quisite for some one of the hctel help—for paper has a 
value in remote Asiatic regions unknown to the Ameri- 
can townsman. 

There is a well-known outing periodical published in 
Paris which has a unique feature, in that it publishes 
a list of —— sportsmen always on long-distance 
touring, the regions they are covering, and addresses for 
mail matter. The result is the enterprising French tourist 
supplies depots keep these parties supplied with their 
catalogues; and my name somehow having got into that 
list, I found myself well supplied with sporting goods 
catalogues and circulars. But all this is a mistake. The 
true sportsman needs to know not what to buy, but what 
to be able to do without. The secret is, to know how to 
be able to take too little and yet enough. Any fool can 
“take plenty.” True woodcraftness consists in knowing 
how to be able to make use of the things around you, 


ae 
a 


and not to lug around a 20-pound cooking stove when a 
hole in the ground and a few stripped boughs will do as 
a makeshift. L. Lopran. 





A Dinner to Mr. Lee. 


WHILE not an invited guest, yet I sincerely regret that 
the Morris-Brown-Kelly-Seaton Metropolitan Club din- 
ner has been abandoned. And this reminds me of a 
dinner that was not eaten (although prepared) and the 
guests all assembled, which took place over thirty years 
ago in New York. 

Mr. Lee, a noted English clubman, and husband of the 
much lamented artiste, Adelaide Neilson, was on a a visit 
to New York. It was his first visit. In a spirit of mis- 
chief, Dan Bryant, the minstrel, conceived the idea of 
inviting Mr. Lee to dinner, there to meet some of the 
most prominent Americans of the day. And the invita- 
tion was sent to Mr. Lee, and until the day of the dinner 
he flattered himself that he was to meet such prominent 
men as William Cullen Bryant, Horatio (actually Nelse) 
Seymour, and a number of other minstrels carrying 


ALL STORY 
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names, stage or otherwise, of some of our most cele- 
brated citizens. 

The evening arrived, and Mr. Lee, monocled and ex- 
pectant, was in turn gravely introduced to William Cullen 
Bryant, Honorable Horatio Seymour, and others of note, 
when dinner was announced and the guests filed in to 
their seats, Dan Bryant taking the seat of houcr with 
Mr. Lee on his right. 

The practical joke was one that weuld not 


st:nd much 
drawing out. So the moment they were seated Dan iryant 
raised his plate of Blue Points to his nose, and, giving 
a whew! of disgust, passed it across the table and 
grabbed that of Nelse Seymou. Instantly Seymour, 
kicking his chair back, arose to his full length, drawing at 
the same time an immense old-fashioned Colt’s revolver 
from his hip pocket. Dan Bryant retaliated by drawing 
an old-time bowie knife from his waistband, and the rest 
taking the cue, turmoil resulted, and Mr. Lee made his 
way frcm the dining room with all speed, undoubtedly 
with seme queer ideas of American men and customs. 
So what might have happened at the Morris-Kelly- 
Brown-Seton banquet the writer does not pretend to 
foretell or imagine. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 





Save the American Bison. 


THE “passing” of a great and noble animal is a 
calamity which every intelligent person should seek to 
avert. It is a loss to the world which can never be re- 
paired, since an animal once extinct has gone forever. 
At this time we are called upon to prevent a loss of this 
kind; I refer to the threatened extinction of the Ameri- 
can bison. I cannot think of this magnificent creature 
which for untold thousands of years nature has gradually 
been molding until it is one of the grandest on the earth 
—I cannot watch its fast-approaching end without mak- 
ing another earnest appeal to the people of the United 
States to take their last chance to save it. 

The importance of an immediate and active movement 
to preserve the last remaining buffaloes is recognized, 
not only by the press, which is devoting all necessary 
space to the subject, but by every natural history society, 
every institution of learning, every individual to whom 
I have written on the matter. 

President Roosevelt, in his annual message, says: 

“T desire again to urge upon Congress the importance 
of authorizing the President to set aside certain portions 
of the reserves or other public lands as game refuges for 
the preservation of the bison, the wapiti, and other large 
beasts once so abundant in our woods and mountains and 
on our great plains, and now tending toward extinction.” 

And a little further on he says: 

“We owe it to future generations to keep alive the 
noble and beautiful creatures which by their presence add 
such distinctive character to the American wilderness.” 

And surely no other animal appeals to the American 
people from so many points of view as this one does. 
An adult buffalo bull is a creature of imposing grandeur. 
If you are an American, no doubt you take some pride in 
the fact that one of the grandest animals of all time 
is a native of this country; I urge you to let your pride 
in this matter prompt you to do some act, however ‘small, 
tending to save this animal for future generations of 
Americans. If you have no time to do more, will you 
not write me ever so brief a note expressing approval of 
a definite plan to preserve the buffalo, and I wilt-see that 
your views are brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment. Your letter will be in good company, and will be 
filed with letters from many of the leading men in the 
United States, including President Roosevelt himself, 

If you are a lover of animals, then you must be doubly 
interested in the fate of the bison—sufficiently interested, 
I feel sure, to raise a hand to help in a reasonable move- 
ment for his preservation. It is a good thing to be in 
favor of having desirable ends accomplished, but it is not 
quite enough. The desirable ends are never accomplished 
until somebody actually does something toward their ac- 
complishment, and where all are interested, all should 
help, at least a little. If you desire a thing, surely it 
should not be too much trouble to ask for it. 

If you are a naturalist, no argument is necessary; you 
know only too well that the passing of the bison would 
be an irreparable loss to the fauna of this country. Your 
assistance in this movement is most earnestly solicited, 
for it is to you and your brethren that the country looks 
for advice in matters of this kind. Perchance you are a 
member of some natural history society; if so can you 
not bring this matter before the members at some meet- 
ing in the near future, and if possible urge them to pass 
a set of resolutions setting forth the necessity of saving 
the bison, and expressing their sympathy with the 
present movement to save him. If you are a writer, do 
not fail to write some letters or articles in favor of the 
preservation of the buffalo, and if you need illustrations, 
come to me, and for this purpose I will give you what I 
can spare. If you lecture, you can help by giving, at the 
end, a five-minute talk in favor of the preservation of 
the bison, and if you need a few lantern slides, perhaps 
I can put you in the way of getting them. 

If you are interested in educational matters, take the 
first opportunity to see a fine specimen of a living buffalo, 
give him five minutes’ thoughtful attention, and then ask 
yourself if he is worth saving. As you look upon his 
mighty frame, you will read arn, long chapters 
from the early history of our country. Perhaps for the 
first time you will get the real flavor of the life of the 
Indian—a life inseparable from the life of the great crea- 
ture before you. is was the animal he hunted on his 
wild little pony; this is the animal which supplied his 
every want. That grim, burly head was the mask he used 
in the “buffalo” dance; that splendid hide served him as 
@ robe, as a blanket, as a covering for his tepee, and for 





a score of other purposes. That flesh, dried or cooked, 
served him for food; from those sinews he made strings 
for his bows and thread to sew his clothing. From the 
long hair on the fore part of the body he made ropes and 
halters and lariats; in fact, there was no nart of the buf- 
falo for which tne Indian did not find some very good 
use. Shall the teachers of the future and the children 
they teach, be deprived of this striking object-lesson in 
American history, or will you do your little share toward 
his permanent preservation? 

If you look at the matter from a purely utilitarian 
point of view, you will at least admit that for many 
purposes a buffalo skin has no equal. To-day a buffalo 
robe can scarcely be bought for money; yet within a com- 
paratively few years this article might again be on the 
market at a reasonable price, if the buffaloes now living 
were taken up by the Government and maintained in 
suitable reservations. By the experiments carried on at 
Corbin Park and elsewhere, it has been proved that buf- 
faloes multiply rapidly under proper conditions, and that 
they are easy and inexpensive to rear. But they should 
no longer be left in the hands of private individuals, who 
are liable at any time to sell the last survivors for their 
hides and heads. Ernest Harotp BAyNeEs. 


Some Bird Names. 


1—The Song Birds. 


AN entertaining side-study in ornithology is into the 
history of birds’ names. It teaches us how the same 
little creatures in which we delight presented themselves 
to our forefathers or to other races; and it reveals many 
an accurate observation as well as many a queer old 
error, preserved by the singie symbol of a name—some- 
times so disguised as to be unintelligible to modern ears. 

We say “we call a spade a spade.” We can trace that 
word back in history and find that the early Englishmen, 
the Romans, perhaps the people who talked Sanscrit, all 
uttered a sound something like it when they meant the 
implement in question; but why that particular sound, 
rather than some other, should stand for spade, is left 
wholly to conjecture. It is not so in most cases with the 
names of animals, and hence there is the satisfaction, in 
this department of etymology, of arriving somewhere at 
last. No one who has heard the shrill scream of a shrike, 
for an instance, needs speculate over the origin of that 
name-word. 

The popular designations of the great majority of birds 
are either descriptive* (1) of their voice, (2) of their 
appearance (color), (3) of some striking habit, (4) of 
the favorite food, (5) of some customary haunt, or else 
they are words indicating a human sympathy or affection- 
ate regard, or some fanciful attribute, frequently of a 
mythological kind. I am speaking now of generic terms 
—names of classes of birds—to which the specific appella- 
tions attach themselves as sub-titles embodying some in- 
dividually distinctive point. 

This may seem a very rudimentary and matter-of-course 
kind of information, which nobody is disposed to dis- 
pute about; but how circumstantially the law is sup- 
ported would scarcely be suspected by one who has not 
studied the matter and looked behind the disguises that 
the progress of changeful time and spelling have thrown 
over the original vocal expression in the case of most of 
our modern bird names. Take, for example, the word 
“crow.” That does not seem onomatopoetic, nor is it in 
its present form; but we know it to be a change (by 
transposition of the “r”’ and “o,” according to Grimm’s 
law) from the Latin corvus (Sanskrit kara-va, Greek 
korax); and if you will take the trouble to pronounce 
that slowly, you will see at once that it contains the 
familiar kaw of this bird, quite as well as does the kah- 
kak of the Iroquois tongue. 

Although this one is hardly an instance in point, it is 
a fact worthy of note that the outcome of this process has 
fortunately resulted in a series of words that are, upon 
the whole, singularly euphonious, and thus add to the de- 
light with which we regard these most lovely and lovable 


*The learned compilers of The New English Dictionary i 
Murray’s) say that the word bird is English slene—ae i 








s ing form appearing in any other Teutonic language, and 
ae ae is own; the earlier lings put the r 
before, instead after, the 


vowel, and the primitive application 
seems to have been as a general name for the young of the leg 
is 1 to 
“brood,” and hence is finely descriptive—the creature that broods; 


of animals. The mere sound of such words as bobolink, 
blackbird, orchard oriole, petrel, killdee, whippoorwill, 
robin redbreast, meadowlark, goldfinch, longspur, che- 
wink, song-sparrow, vireo, summer warbler, brown 
thrasher, winter wren, tufted tit, wood-thrush, chickadee, 
bluebird, and others, is pleasing in itself, as well as de- 
lightfully suggestive of the green fields and murmur- 
ing woods and breezy waters where these gentle and 
beautiful little creatures disport themselves. They are all 
—or nearly ail—good Saxon words, too, and positively 
enrich our language to the ear as well as in the written 
vocabulary. 

Let us glance over a catalogue of our North American 
birds and see what curiosities of this kind are hidden in 
their common names, which in most cases have been im- 
ported from the old world, though often with a different 
application. 

The word “thrush” is very old, appearing in substan- 
tially the same shape—the u sound having superseded an 
older y or 6—in the Icelandic and early English speech. 
I believe that the original word had a reference to the 
throat, which swells and moves visibly when the bird is 
singing ; or, in other words, to the singing powers of this 
family, whose musical voice is probably its mest notable 
trait. The thrushes are, par excellence, the singing birds 
of Europe and America. This view is strengthened when 
one recalls that the old German word drozzé, coming 
from the same root as our English word “throat,” gives 
drossel in modern German as the word for “throat” or 
“throttle,” and also for “thrush” (a disease of this organ 
is still known as thrush). In England the finest songster 
of the family is the throstle or threstel (old spelling), 
and a similar bird of our own is the “thresher’ or 
“thrasher” (H. rufus). In the dialect of the Germans of 
Pennsylvania this species is called the omshel, which is 
their rendering of the German amsel, the parent of an- 
other old English word for “thrush” preserved among us 
in the name of the water ouzel of the Pacific slope. 

“Bluebird” requires no further space than merely to 
mention that it is “blue robin” in Rhode Island, which 
is much nearer the European otiginal than when that 
name (which means Little Robert) was given to our 
migratory thrush by the Massachusetts colonists, simply 
because he had a red breast. 

Next come the Paride. “Tit” originally signified some- 
thing small; we have it in such expressions as “tit-for- 
tat,” and in the word tittle. A kind of pony used to be 
called a tit; and so did a kind of woman—small, but 
vicious. Among birds it appears in fitling for sparrow 
(Iceland), in titlark and titmouse. Of the former we 
have one representative, and of the latter several; but 
though the titmouses are partly gray in plumage, the lat- 
ter half of the word has nothing to do with “mouse,” the 
name of an animal, which is traced back to the Sanskrit 
root mus, “to steal.” On the contrary, it comes from an 
ancient English name, mdse, which belonged to several 
kinds of diminutive birds, and refers to their small size. 
The plural, therefore, in spite of our dictionaries, should 
not be titmice, but titmouses. 

The local names of the American titmouses call for 
only brief mention. “Tom-tit” is alliterative. The crested 
southern species is the “peto” or “peterbird” on account 
of its note; a Texan variety has won the name “fat- 
eater” by its yellow-daubed head, while the Mexicans seek 
to imitate its voice in pétachoche. No explanation is re- 
quired for chicadee, belonging to several species, after one 
has heard its 

“Saucy note 
Out of sound heart and merry throat.” 


The nuthatch is the nut-“hacker,” and “ovenbird” re- 
fers to the domed nest of the Seiurus. “Wren” descends 
from an ancient wrin, whence, we are told, came many 
words in the old Teutonic languages, meaning to neigh 
(as a stallion), squeal (as a boar), or chirp (as a cock- 
sparrow). So far “wren” is an imitative word, and it is 
still used in the Scandinavian tongues to express a whine 
or squeal; but a further notion of masculinity was car- 
ried, so that the wren’s name implies that, in the opinion 
of our ancestors, he had wanton manners—was a bold, 
bad little bird. This does not seem to me so much de- 
served by our American species, at least, as by our 
sparrows. 

“The Frenchmen in Louisiana,” as I once wrote in the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club’s Bulletin (viii., 1883, p. 77), 
“in the early days gave to their familiar wren (probably 
the great Carolina or mocking wren) the name ‘roitelet,’ 
or little king. This was a direct importation from 
Europe, and perpetuated a bit of folk-lore, which tells that 
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the wten is the superiot of the eagle, and hetice kitig of 
birds, but a diminutive king—hence kinglet or roitelet. 
This supremacy was attained by the trial of the birds, 


in congress assembled, as to which had the greatest 
powers of flight. The eagle, soaring above all the reét, 
thought himself facile princeps, when an impudent little 
beggar of a wren that had slyly perched upon the eagle’s 
broad back, rose gayly over his head, repeating the 
maneuver as often as the baffled ‘king’ attempted to get 
above him. Ever afterward the eagle was properly 
respectful in the presence of the mite of a wren that 
had outwitted his majesty. Many forms of this myth ap- 
pear, and sometimes the statements are given as facts. 
Thus it is hard to tell whether or not Du Pratz believes 
the story he tells in his ‘History of Louisiana’ (1763) 
to account for the kingship of Le Roitelet in Louisiana. 
In America we do not regard the wren with special kind- 
ness; but in Great Britain it is scarcely ever spoken of 
without some gentle, loving epithet; and the adjective 
poor, little, tiny or dear, is constantly joined to the pre- 
fix Jenny, Kitty, Titty (cf. onté Tit), Jintie or Chitty, 
when naming it.” 
“He thet hurts robin or wren, 
Will never prosper, boy nor man.” 


says an old English proverb. 

The different “kinglets” (Regulus) of the northern half 
of this continent are se called, however, because of the 
scarlet and golden coronet of feathers worn on the crown 
of the head; yet it is also a fact that they steal a ride now 
and then as they go to and from their semi-arctic breeding 
places on the backs of the swans and geese, ¥ 

“Lark” is a condensation of two ancient words in 
Anglo-Saxon (lew, “craft,” and werca, “a worker”), 
which meant a worker of guile; and the etymologists tell 
us “the name points to some superstition which regarded 
the bird as of ill-omen.” The well-known cunning of the 
mother bird, in trying to distract attention from its nest, 
and other evidences of wisdom, such as are celebrated in 
Esop’s fables, seem to me a more natural rendering of 
the fact, however. In the Scotch form laverock (the sky- 
lark an Icelandic-like variant is seen. Our “titlark” 1s 
copied from England, as also is our “shylark” (of the 
upper Missouri) ; while our icterine “meadowlark” is not 
a lark at all, but takes the name from being the only one 
of our eastern field birds which sings while soaring, ex- 
cept the bobolink, whose characteristics are far more 
noticeable. 

“Warbler” explains itself, as does “chat,” to anyone 
who has heard the voluble chatter of this ecstatic songster. 
The latter was the “ghost-bird” of the Delaware Indians, 
due to its singing a great deal during the night, and 
often in a saaaeid way. The name of a more widely 
familiar warbler, “redstart,” is German for “red-tail. 
“Tanager” is the Anglicized form of the name for this 
kind of bird in French Guiana, whence the first specimens 
were introduced to European notice; ours differ only 
generically from the South American. 

“Swallow” has no relation to the similar verb—or at 
best an exceedingly remote one—but, according to Dr. 
Skeat, signifies “the tosser,” which moves to and fro in 
its undulatory flight like the swell of the sea. The bird 
is a svala all around the Baltic, and in Bowden’s 
“Naturalist in Norway” is related a Swedish legend in 


point: “When out Saviott was éfucified, “a tittle bird 
came and perched upon the cross, peered Sorrowfully 
down upon the sufferer, and twitted ‘Hugsvala, svala, 
svala, Honom,’ that is, ‘Console, console, console Him,’ 
and hence it obtained the name of swallow.” This is 
pretty, but hardly scientific. A number of species, ot 
which our large “purple martin” and the “sand maftins” 
are American examples, were named by the French aftét 
St. Martin, presumbly on account of their nesting ih 
holes, St. Martin was the holy grave digger of old 
legends, and the kingfisher, several woodpeckers, and 
some cther birds that burrow out their homes, are dedi- 
cated to him, as well as the funereal crow and the robin- 
redbreasts (European), who brought leaves to bury the 
Babes in the Woods. In his “Fur-Bearing Animals,” pp. 
23-24, and in his “Birds of the Colorado Valley,” p. 36y, 
Dr. Elliott Coues has compiled much curious information 
on the names swallow and martin. 

“Waxwing” refers to the cereous tips of the quills 
borne by the great northern waxwing, and by our moré 
common Ampelis cedrorum. My long lists of American 
local names of birds show a great variety of appellatives be- 
longing to the latter, none obscure except “copple-crown” 
(Rhode Island), which indicates the bird’s pretty crest, 
and is also the name of a prominent hill near the southern 
end of Lake Winnipesaukee. Here we have preserved an 
old derivative from that fertile root which gives us cap, 
cope, and so on. In old English the verb “to copple” 
meant to rise into a conical but not very high form. 
Thus a “copple-crown” means a top-knot of feathers; but 
I doubt that it is heard anywhere else in America, except 
as applied to the hill I have mentioned, unless it is when 
a farmer’s wife addresses her crested hen as Toppy. 

Vireo was the Latin name for the greenfinch, but has 
been applied to our “greenlets” on account of their color. 
In the West Indies they receive note-names, like “whip- 
tom-kelly” and “sewy-sewy.” One rather rare species was 
named by Cassin Vireo philadelphia; this referred to the 
city, but is generally written in the books as “brotherly- 
love vireo,” which is absurd. All of them sometimes share 
the name “hangnest” with the orioles, on account of their 
suspended, hammock-like homes, and become, in the 
tropics, “ficedulas,” or fig-tree birds. 

ERNEST ENGERSOLL. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





How Should Bedsteads be Placed in Referen%e 
to Compass? 


Paris Museum or Natura History, Dec. 13.—Some 
persons think, or think they think, that they sleep better 
if their bed is so placed that the head points to the 
north and the feet to the south. Others say that the head 
should be east and the feet west. And others still—the 
majority, I suppose—do not trouble themselves about the 
direction of their bed, being only thankful to have one 
wherein to retire and repose when the day’s work is 
over. Readers having opinions on the matter, and having 
ovservations to adduce, might perhaps help to solve the 
problem by giving the result of their experience. It 
might be interesting also to know whether animals seem 
to have any preference for one direction or another dur- 
ing their sleep. HENRY DE VARIGNY. 


Suspended Animation. 


THE question raised tecently in the coliimis of Forest 
AND STREAM concerning the possibility for frozen fish 
“coming to”—of retovering’ when slowly thawed out— 
have been oOftén discussed by biologists. The recovery 
was thought possible by the well-known John Hunter, 
who. went so far,as to imagine that some degree of im- 
mortality was thus rendered accessible to mankind. Ii 
a man can be frozen, and after some years thawed out, 
he can live some thousand years easily; granted, of 
course, that he spends by far the largest part of the time 
in the lethargy of cold. Thus reasoned John Hunter. 
But before proceeding to experiment on his congeners. 
he tried the process with a carp. And the result dis- 
gusted him, as the carp obstinately refused to “come to.” 
Others succeeded better. Isidore Geoffroy Saint Hilaire, 
the pioneer of modern biology, says that toads may be 
entirely frozen, so entirely as to become brittle; but if 
slowly thawed they may come back to life. Sir John 
Franklin and Lerry Coste testify to having seen frozen 
fish revive. And in recent experiments, a German biolo- 
gist, Karl Knauthe, who is not in favor of the genera) 
opinion (he says that his frozen fishes “crepirten alle,” 
that is, died) observes, however, that he has seen the 
heart of thawed fishes begin to beat anew. 

It is very difficult to obtain a conclusion on the mat- 
ter. Certain it is, however, that much depends upon the 
way in which the fish is frozen. If you freeze it when 
dead, no thawing can revive it, of course. But then, how 
must one manage to freeze the animal during life? 
Should the fish be kept in the water, or should it be taken 
out of it? The matter needs an investigation. Observers 
may be easily mistaken if not attentive enough. Some 
years ago some tadpoles got imbedded in the ice which 
was the result of a cold snap. I cut some of the ice out 
and noticed the tadpoles. There was an opportunity 
for an observation. I made the most of it. and the re- 
sult was that, upon close examination, the tadpoles were 
found to be quite living, and not at all frozen. In fact, 
each tadpole was in a sort of little cavity in the ice full 
of water, and exactly of the form of the animal. At first 
sight the tadpoles could be supposed to be frozen in the 
solid ice; on careful examination they were found to be 
included in small water cavities in the ice, their move- 
ments, no doubt, and the slight heat produced by them 
having been enough to prevent the water immediately 
surrounding them from freezing. Of course the tadpoles 
were not very lively on coming out of the ice, but in a 
short time, being put im water at some 8 or Io degrees 
above zero, they became quite normal, and acted very 
tadpole-ly. 

To conclude, it does not seem that the question has 
been definitely settled. Further experiments are required. 
I am sorry I cannot give more precise information in 
answer to Mr. Charles Cristadoro’s interesting question. 
But some other reader of Forest AND STREAM may be 
better posted, and I shall have pleasure in hearing what 
he has to say. HENRY DE VARIGNY. 

Pan's Musgum oF Natura History, Dec. 18, 1904. 


All communications intended for Forzst axp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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North Carolina Shooting. 


RALeiGH, NortH Carotina.—Beyond any question the 
most striking sportsman in North Carolina is Rev. Dr. 
R. T, Vann, who is the President of the Baptist Wni- 
versity for Women at Raleigh. When he was under ten 
years of age he lost both arms in one of the wooden 
mills which used to be used in squeezing the juice from 
the sorghum cane. He was feeding a cane into the mill, 
when one hand was caught between the rollers, and in 
his agony he reached out with the other hand, this afso 
being caught. He was a wonderfully smart boy, and his 
bravery and his determination to make a man of himself 
brought to him the most generous sympathy and aid. 
He made his way through school, and then through 
Wake Forest College, where he graduated with very high 
honors. He had from his boyhood a great love of field 
sports, and determined to enjoy shooting in spite of the 
loss of his arms, one of which was cut off several inches 
above the elbow, while the otker was cut off two inches 
below the elbow. His ingenuity came to his aid, and he 
rigged up an ordinary double-barrel shotgun in such a 
way that he became, if not an expert shot, one who could 
count upon getting an average of a partridge for every 
two shots, which is by no means bad. The way he rigged 
his gun was by fixing a strap around his neck in s a 
way that he could sling the gun and steady the breech 
against his shoulder. To each trigger he attached a 
leather strap, at the ends of these straps being a little 
button of wood. When hunting birds, as soon as the 
dogs made a point, he arranged his gun, with a remark- 
able quickness, and then cocked the piece with the stump 
of the right arm. The leather straps lay handy to his 
mouth, and on the rise of the birds he never failed to 
get in his work on them with both barrels, firing with 
great quickness. Dr, Vann has never lost his love for 
shooting, and this winter killed three turkeys one morn- 
ing. He was in a blind and showed his skill as a shot 
by waiting until the turkeys crossed, when he fired and 
brought down two, meena over the third as it was in 
the act of springing from the ground to fly, these birds 
having to make a Mtle run before rising. Rev. Dr. Vann 
has shot in many parts of this State, sometimes with 

rominent sportsmen, and every one with whom he has 
Been in the Seid admires his shooting and also his fine 


instincts as a sportsman. He is the president of one of 
the largest institutions in this State, and is always a very 
busy man; yet he finds time to get out in the field 
several times each season. His chief delight is partridge 
shooting. He uses an ordinary gun, and not one built for 
him, and keeps it always rigged ready for use. An ef- 
fort has been made to obtain a picture of him in the 
hunting field, but so far has failed, though later in the 
year the writer expects to get out with him and take an 
artist friend along to get some snap-shots, as these are 
really worthy of preservation to show what a practically 
armless man can do with the gun. Dr. Vann is a re- 
markable man anyway. For example, he plays croquet 
and a number of other games—tennis, for example—; 
plays them well. He canm’do so many things, in fact, that 
a lot of people believe he can do almost anything. Last 
year his young son Harvey was terribly injured while 
hunting, his gun having been accidentally discharged, the 
load passing through his chin from underneath. He has 
undergone several operations in a hospital, and is at 
present under treatment in one. 

The writer has told the story about the hunt with the 
pack of hounds from this county owned by Mr. Otho K. 
Holding, which was taken over to Chase City, Virginia, 
and which pursued a deer which crossed a fox_ trail. 
Some of the dogs, as was stated, returned, but eight failed 
to do so. These dogs were out several days, but all ex- 
cept one have been found and brought home. They 
chased the deer about 75 miles, as nearly as can be esti- 
mated, the animal having crossed the Roanoke River 
into North Carolina, and having then recrossed and 
gone back into Virginia. It seems that after all the dogs 
caught this deer. It was the second deer they had ever 
seen. They caught the first one after a chase of only 
about an hour. Deer are certainly unusually abundant 
just across the Virginia border. 

There has been snow during the past few days over a 
good deal of North Carolina, the depth’ in ‘the central 
section of the State being from 3 to 7 inches, and the 
weather has been quite cold for this climate, the ground 
being frozen every night for nearly 2 week. The snow 
does not seem to have injured partridges at all, as there 
is a very large food supply for the birds everywhere,, 
this being one of the things which has made the country 
people say this would be a severe winter, 


Great numbers of rabbits have been caught during the 
snow. It is said that Siler City, a little station in Chat- 
ham county, is the leading place in the United States 
in the rabbit trade. From that village no less than 3,000 


to 5,000 rabbits are shipped daily during the season. . 


They go to all parts of this State, and also to the north 
in great numbers. It seems that there is a large demand 
for rabbits in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Wash- 


‘ington and other places. The skins are sold to the fur- 


riers. In nearly all cases the rabbits are shipped dressed. 
One day the sales reached 8,000 from Siler City, this 
shipment about filling a car. Chatham county is simply a 
storehouse for rabbits. Some years ago the writer was 
hunting partridges‘there with a friend, and as the rabbits 
popped up we began to shoot them. A native of the 
county who was with us laughed and said we would not 
keep that up long, and he certainly told the truth, for 
we had half a large bag full in less than an hour. They 
were given to a darkey, and after that we left them 
alone. I believe I have mentioned the fact that up in 
Chatham the rabbit is known as the “sand horse” be- 
cause he plays in the sandy places. 

Sportsmen from the North are begining to show up at 
Pinehurst, and are enjoying a shooting in that very open 
country, where there are only scattered pines, the rem- 
nants of a once vast forest, these trees rising from a 
regular mat of grass, which in the cold weather is brown 
and stringy, almost like pine needles, scrubby bushes 
standing here and there, and there being runs of water at 
the foot of the hills, the country being very rolling. It 
is a very singular country to shoot in, and of this land 
the Pinehurst people have no less than 60,000 acres 
leased. They have planted cornfield peas in about sixty 
localities, besides getting the use of pea fields planted 
by farmers, and they have turned loose about 4,000 birds 
during the past twelve months. The soil is pure sand. 
It is, in fact, a vast sand region. There is all sorts of 
trap-shooting at Pinehurst, and there is one of the few 
tower traps in the country. It was built by a man who 
had seen one in southern France. There is a good deal 
of pistol shooting going on. In fact, Pinehurst is a great 
place for sport, and between the hunting, pistol matches, 
golf, etc., there - a _ = at the — unless Sending 
a rainy one, and even then there is always 
doing indoors, Frep, A. Oxps, 
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The Shiras Pill, 


State Gamé Commissions, 
State oF ILtinoi& = - 

Sprincrig.p, Ill., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and Streani: 
I am pleased to acknowledge receipt of a copy of House 
Bill No. 15601, introduced December § by Honorable 
George Shiras, of Pennsylvania, entitled, “An Act to 
Protect Migratory Game Birds of the United States.” 
I also note with pleasure the editorial comment of the 
Forest anp Stream utider date of December 10, and a 
number of letters from various sections of the country 
published in your issue of the 17th, all of which meet 
with my unqualified approval and hearty co-operation. 
The spottsmen of Illinois have long been anxious to find 
a solution of this Question, atid to assist in a movement 
to protect migratory wildfowl by the Federal Government. 

The real spottsmen of the country will not raise the 
difficulty of State rights ot constitutionality if the bill is 
passed and ftigidly enforced and the game protected. I 
think, however, they will insist that they should be cott- 
sulted, ot permitted to have a repfesetitative in the cont- 
mittee created by the Department of Agricultute for the 
purpose of establishing the open and closed seasons ih 
the different zones covered by the flight of ducks, geese, 
brant, and other migratory game birds; which open and 
élosed seasotis cati only be properly fixed by practical 
spottSmieh, and those personally interested in the pro- 
tection of tis _ for legitimate sport atid home éoti- 
Suniption, an Congress sliould specify this in the passing 
of the bill. 

There is now such a wide difference in the game laws 
of the States through which wildfowl travel from north 
to south in the fall, and from south to north in the spring, 
and so many States have failed to provide the funds and 
system of paid wardens with which to enforce their laws, 
while others have used the department almost entirely for 

litical purposes, and not for game protection, as their 

egislatures intended, that it is time the Federal Govern- 
ment was stepping in, as it did in the passage of the 
Latey law; and inake a provision for better protection of 
such game; and rtiote rigid etiforéenietit of the act. 

I have taken the trouble to write the twenty-three Coii- 
2 of the State of Illinois and the two United 

tates Senators, urging their co-operation in the passage 
of this bill, and if the sportsmen of the country think 
best, shall be glad to send a representative or go per- 
sonally to a meeting of the game commissioners and 
sportsmen of the various States, which could be held at 
Washington for the purpose of united action in this 
matter, 

I trust you will not lose sight of the inwpostance of 
asking the Depattmentt of Agriculture, should the bill be 
, to consult fully with the various game eommis- 
slofitts ahd representative sportstiien of all the States as 
to the open ahd closéd seasons, as stated above, for this 
is of vital impottance to the diffetent tefritori¢s withiii 
the flight of the watetfowl. As, fof inétanée, Illitiois 
sportsmen are entirely satisfied with the opén séagoii 
on water fowl! in this State, whith is _ Septeniber 
1 to April 15, although they would be willing to Have it 
from September 15 to April 1, and are not willing to give 
up spring shooting; yet you will find them not unreason- 
able, and they will submit cheerfully to the will of a 
majority. Other States have prohibited spring shooting, 
while others still believe in the marketing of game, and 
the Southern States are extremely slow to pass any kind 
of a bill for the protection of water fowl, and very few 
of them provide any money or organization to enforce 
the law, and I believe that only the sportsmen and men 
personally interested can solve this problem. 

Joun A. Wueetér, 
State Game Commissioner. 


Denver, Colo., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
n yout issue of Detembet to last, you print and com- 

ment favotably on a bill recently inttoduced in Congress 
by Hon. George Shiras, of Pennsylvania, by which. it is 
proposed to extend Federal jurisdiction to the protection 
of migtatory game birds. 

The question of Federal protection of game has been 
much discussed for several yeats, mostly by laymen, and 
such protection urged as the only hope for the game. 

Lawyers generally are of the opinion that it cannot be 
done, except through a constitutional amendment to 
which the consent of Congress cannot be obtained, and 
that the validity of such an amendment, even if secured, 
would be doubtful. af 

The Shias bill, by a number of whereases reciting facts 
showing the inefficiency of State laws, undertakes to 
construct a foundation for Federal control. | 

It seems obvious that such a foundation is of sand, 
and that further inquiry into its merits is scarcely 
necessary. : f 

But the bill in Section 1 provides that all wild geese 
* * * and other migratory game birds, “which in their 
northern and southern migrations pass through or do not 
remain permanently the entire year within the borders 
of any State or Territory,” shall be under the protection 
of the Federal Government. : : 

The words above quoted, which were no doubt in- 
tended as a definition of the word “migratory,” are not 
only unnecessary, but weaken the whole section, in that 
their effect is to limit its application to such individual 
birds as do not, in fact, remain the entire year in an 
State or Territory. This is not the meaning of the word, 
as used there, or as ordinarily used. It applies to. a class 
and includes every bird of the class, regardless of 
‘whether such bird remains permanently in one region or 
State, or migrates as his fellows ordinarily do. It is 
well that here, and in many other States, some 
ducks do remain the entire year and breed in the same 


region. , 
“Ender the rule requiring criminal laws to be strictly 
construed, the prosecution under this act would be bound 
to prove that the particular bird or birds, the killing of 
which was charged, did not remain during the year in 
the State or Territory where they were killed. 

The bill further provides that the “Department of 
Agriculture” shall make regulations as to closed seasons, 
etc, and provide fines and imprisonment for their 
violation. ; : 

The “Department of Agriculture” consists of a secre- 
tary, assistant secretary, a chief clerk, superintendents, 
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chemists, etc, down to a carpenter. The bill in question 
attempts to confer the proposed power on these persone— 
some twenty in all—to make these regulations. 

__ This doubtless was not intended. at probably was 
intended was to give the power to the Secretary of Agri- 
cultute, But that would not cure the principal vice in 
the bill in this respect. 

Congress has no power to confer authority on a de- 
partment of its secretary to enact rules, the violation of 
which shall constitute crimes, and also prescribe penalties 
of fine and imprisonment for such violation. U. S. vs. 
Eaton, 144 U. S., 677. Dent vs. U. S. (Arizona), 71 
Pac., 920, and cases cited. 

There are other minor objections to the bill, and | 
venture the prediction that it will be shot full of holes 
before it gets out of the committee room, if it ever does. 

I do not believe that any law can be devised for pro- 
tection by the Federal Government of game on private 
lands; but I do believe it can be done on public lands, 
and this would, in the West, embrace substantially all 
the big game. 

There is no doubt of the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment to control the occupancy and use of its public lands 
whetever situated, and hence little, if any, doubt of the 
power of Congress to prohibit by !aw hunting upon the 
public lands at any time or in any manner except as per- 
mitted by the laws of the States in which such lands lie. 

I do not intend to give here the proper form of such a 
law, but the idea merely. 

It is possible that it may also be extended to birds on 
publié waters, but that question I have not examined. 
BEAMAN, 





‘ 
STATE oF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT FOR THE PROTECTION 
or FisH AND GAME. 

Mapison, Wis., Dec. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am in receipt of your favor of December 9, inclosing 
copy of bill introduced in the House by Hon. George 
Shiras 3d to give Federal protection to wildfowl, and 
asking fot ati expression of opinion on the bill. 

li my opitiion it is the a effective way to protect 
tiiigtatoty bitds, as thete is always a clash of interests 
betweén adjoining States. In this State, for instance, 
spring shooting was prohibited for a few years, but at 
the last séssioti of the Legislature repeal of the law was 
made possible becausé softie of our neighboring States 
allowed shooting of ducks in the spring. 

I think the bill should pass in spite of possible clash 
of State and Federal jurisdiction, as with such a Federal 
law as a guide, it would unquestionably be enacted into 
statute law in every State interested in the protection of 
wildfowl. I sincerely hope the bill will pass. 

Henry OverseEck, Jr, State Warden. 





STATE OF RHODE ISLAND, 
CoMMISSIONERS OF Birps. 

Westerty, R. 1., Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I believe that if the Shiras bill can be passed, it will 
afford otit migratoty game birds such protection as can- 
not be obtained by State legislation. I cannot see how 
any fait-minded person ean oppose so worthy a measure. 

Epwin R. Lewis. 
Territory oF New Mexico, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME AND FisH. 

Sante Fe, N. M., Dec. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Yours of the 12th inst. duly received. I have read with 
a great deal of interest text of the bill to protect migra- 
tory game birds and consider it a most wise measure. 
Its effect on our Territory may or may not be felt, as 
there are no breeding grounds here, and the birds are not 
killed to any great amount during their migrations. Our 
Territory has for the past seven years been laboring 
under its first game law, with a means of enforcing same, 
and there is no provision whatever for the protection of 
water fowl. However, in my last report to the Execu- 
tive (December 15, 1904), I have strongly recommended 
sch an amendment to the present law, and should I be 
in position to do so, will see that the law is enforced. 
We consider it best to prohibit the sale of all such birds, 
at least for a time. P. B. Otero, Warden. 

STATE OF TENNESSEE, 
DEPARTMENT OF GAME. 

NASHVILLE, Tenn., Dec. 18.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of December 
9 incolsing a bill introduced by Hon. George Shiras to 
protect migratory game birds, etc. 

I heartily approve the idea of this measure; though, to 
be entirely frank, I fear the courts will not hold it to be 
constitutional. J. H. Ack.en, 

State Game Warden. 





Orrice or J. W. BAKER, 
State GAME AND Forest WARDEN. 
Cottace Grove, Ore., Dec. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The bill introduced in Congress by Hon. 
George Shiras, of Pennsylvania, entitled, “An Act for 
the protection of migratory game birds of the United 
States,” is, in my opinion, a good act. It should have 
the support of all true sportsmen. This is the first time 
my attention has been called to the question. I am 
strongly in favor of a measure of that nature. 
J. W. Baxer, 
State Game Warden for Oregon. 





OFFIce oF JOHN SHARP, 
State Fish AND GAME COMMISSIONER. 
Satt Laxe City, Utah, Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I joyfully acknowledge receipt of yours of the 
h inst. inclosing draft of House Bill No. 15601 for the 
ederal protection of wildfowl and other migratory 
ame birds, introduced by Hon, George Shiras 3d, of 
ennsylvania, and requesting an expression on it for pub- 
lication. I will say frankly that nothing has given me 
more pleasure for some time than this knowledge that 
your letter brings of steps to be taken by the Federal 
Government ‘for the preservation of our wild water fowl. 
The measure has my most warm indorsement and un- 
qualified approval and support, and I sincerely hope that 
the. measute will soon become a law, and that the De- 
partment of Agriculture will be “wise in its generation” 
and speedily make regulations to abolish the barbarous 
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fraction of spring shooting, limit the bag to a reasonable 
ill per day, an forever kill the commercial traffic and 
sale of wild game, which is, and always has been, the 
bane and wrecking stone of our once limitless supply of 
wild game and birds, I look upon the wild game and 
birds of our country as a natural resource and product 
that belongs to all the people alike now living, as well as 
generations to come, which should be reserved and pro- 
tected for the people to take and kill for food, pleasure, 
and recreation under or subject to reasonable and equit- 
able laws and regulations, but not to be made a source of 
traffic for money-getting to the market-hunter and dealer 
to supply the endless demands of the opulent. 

I trust that before long all the other game birds and 
game animals will come under the same national wing 
of protection, I have advocated Federal protection for 
our game animals and birds for some years, and which 
is the only salvation from complete extinction that I can 
see. The big game animals especially require immediate 
and thorough care before they are all gone the way of 
the bison and wild pigeon. 


Joun SHarp, Commissioner. 





P Tug State or Wyomrne, 
fice of 
State GAME WARDEN. 
Lanver, Wyo., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have your favor of 7th inst. inclosing a copy of Mr. 
Shiras’ bill for the protection of migratory birds. Some 
such legislation is certainly necessary; and a careful ex- 
amination of the bill referred to, convinces me that it is 
a meritorious measure, and ought to become a law. 
D. C. Nowy, 
im State Game Warden, 





Boston, Dec. 10.—In view of the benefits that have re- 
sulted from previous conferences of sportsmen and others 
interested in the propagation and protection of fish and 
game in Massachusetts, the State Association has in- 
structed the secretary to extend an invitation to all 
sportsmen’s clubs and organizations throughout the State 
to send delegates to a conference to be held at the Cop- 
ley Square Hotel, Boston, at 2 P. M., on Thursday, De- 
cember 29. Dinner at 6 P. M. Delegates and others 
(not members of the Association) invited will be wel- 
come at dinner as guests of the Association. Every one 
will be free to speak upon existing conditions, and sug- 
gest means for their improvement. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
Fez PROTECTION OF Birps. 
New York City, Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I inclose you herewith a series of preambles and resolu- 
fions which were unanimously carried at the last meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Audubon Society of 
the State of New York, which was held on the r5th inst. 
You will note that the Society not only approves the 
Shiras bill, but also suggests most emphatically that the 
bill be amended so as to include all of the migratory 
birds of the country. Wma. DutcHer, 
Chairman Law Com. N. Y. Aud. Soc. 


Wuenreas, The Board of Directors of the Audubon 
Society of the State of New York approves most heartily 
the important legislation proposed by the Hon. George 
Shiras 3d, of Pennsylvania, in H, B. No. 15601, lately in- 
troduced in Congress, and 

Wuereas, This board earnestly believes that the ab- 
sence of uniform and effective State laws and regulations 
om, the protection of migratory game birds is a great evil, 
an 

Wuenreas, It also believes that the present tangle of 
contradictory State statutes covering the migratory game 
birds will be effectually remedied by the passage of H. B. 
No. 15601, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Honorable Members of Congress 
from the State of New York are earnestly requested to 
give their support to this important economic but non- 
political measure; and be it further 

Resolved, That this board believes that the said benefi- 
cial legislation should be extended to cover all the migra- 
tory birds of the country, inasmuch as eighty per cent. 
of the said birds do not belong to the class known as 
game birds, but are largely insectivorous, and as such 
they are of the greatest economic value in their relation 
to the agricultural interests of the country, and therefore 
they should also be placed under the care of the Federal 
Government. 





STATE oF VERMONT 
DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES AND GAME, 

Stowe, Vt., Dec. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
answer to your communication of the gth, in regard to 
giving my opinion in relation to Federal protection of 
migratory game birds of the United States, I have care- 
fully looked over the synopsis of the same, and it seems 
to me that such a law enacted by Congress would be of 
greater value than our present State laws, if the Federal 
Government will be to the expense of seeing them en- 
forced. Under our system of wardenship in Vermont, 
it is absolutely impossible to enforce the laws in killing 

ame birds, especially in the waters of Lake Champlain. 

| are the open season the limit for taking ducks is 
twenty in any one day for each person or hunter. You 
readily understand that three persons in a boat will take 
sixty ducks, and the chances are that one or two persons 
get the majority of them. 

Parties owning certain sections of territory on the 
borders of Lake Champlain, where ducks breed numer- 
ously, have made these grounds private preserves. I do 
not see their rights in closing certain large territories 
and preventing others from hunting en these grounds for 
migratory birds, and there should be sugh a law enacted 
by the Federal Government to prevent this, and perhaps 
Mr. Shiras’ bill covers the ground. . 

I do not think any party can lawfully, even if he owns 
the grounds, agsume the only and whole privilege of 
taking migratory birds, even if they do breed on his 


However, any wholesome law that will regulate the 
taking of these birds and preserve them from becoming 


extinct, will certainly improve present conditions and be 
H, G. Tuomas, 
a blessing 2 A 
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Wisconsin. 

HERE we are once more domesticated in the old Badger 
State, after an absence of some forty-six years. And 
what a change has come over the landscape in those 
years! Where are the heavily wooded groves, the home 
of the deer? The swales full of mallard and teal? The 
copses alive with Bob White, not to mention enough of 
the pinnated grouse to satisfy any genuine sportsman? 
Now the large timber is all cut off, and fields of grain for 
miles and miles in extent take their place, and the game, 
at least in this the lower part of the State, is gone never 
to return. There are no prairie chickens, very few quail, 
and but a small amount of ducks compared with what 
there “used to be.” We have to put up now with the 
fox and gray squirrel and the Mollie cotton-tails. The 
upper part of the State, I am told, still holds its paradise 
for the sportsman. Many deer have been brought down 
to market thus far this season. I was fortunate in the 
years ’56 and ’57 to be employed as one of the examiners 
of the Fox and Wisconsin Land Improvement Company, 
who owned land (some 7,000,000 acres) scattered in 
twenty-eight of the counties of the State, and roamed 
with pick and gun throughout its wide domain, some of 
the northern part densely wooded, and I found a large 
variety of fur, fin and feather. The glory of the sports- 
man has departed from this section; but the fishing 
near-by at Rock Lake and Mud Lake is often quite good ; 
bass of 4 to 5 pounds, and pickerel of 12 pounds are quite 
common. Mud Lake used to be a grand place for ducks, 
especially in the fall, as its shores were lined with acres 
of wild rice and the fowl tarried in large varieties to 
fatten on the luscious seed. But some scoundrel—or 
more like egregious lunatic—put a quantity of the detest- 
able carp in the lakes, and they multiplied exceedingly, 
and of course tore up and destroyed the roots of rice and 
other plants so dear tc the ducks, and now not a spear of 
any kind is to be seen in all the surrounding acres— 
nothing but mud, mud. It is too bad, and the miserable 
soft “poor man’s food,” as they were first called, can- 
not now be eradicated, 

In this pleasant village—or city, as they like to denomi- 
nate it—of some 2,000 inhabitants, I have found some 


congenial souls, disciples of the steel tubes and bamboo: 


joints, to whom we “cottoned” at once. Among the 
first of these is Julius Wolfed, one of the business men 
of the community, one of the right kind, a reliable com- 
panion, a good shot, and a most indefatigable tramper. I 
have had several days with him, and always with re- 
newed pleasure, if not at all times with as full bag as 
we might wish, of snipe (they call them jacks here) or 
squirrels (both fox and gray), and the everywhere plen- 
tiful Mollie cotton-tails. Quail are protected until 1905. 
But last week we had a new experience in the way of 
hunting the longears. Mr. W. has two beagle hounds, 
little, short-legged fellows, and especially the bitch, black 
and tan, is a daisy. She will not weigh over 15 or 20 
pounds, but is staunch and true, runs the game slowly 
but surely, and, unless it be holed, will bring it around 
to the starting point. But there are a good many holes 
around the country, supposed at some time to have been 
the residences of badgers, woodchucks or skunks. Into 
these receptacles Mollie will dive when she takes a no-~ 
tion—and she often takes the notion—and the hunter 
must seek another track. We were out last week and 
had some luck, having potted three or four Mollies and 
quite a number having disappeared in the earth. We 
were joined by Mr. Laskax, a successful veterinary sur- 
geon of the county, a genial and enthusiastic sportsman. 
He had no gun, but carried a small box under his arm. 
He was warmly welcomed by Mr. W. and the other 
hunters. “Now, Judge,” said W. to the undersigned, 
“you will see some fun, and if you can kill the first one 
you will do remarkably well.” : 

I did not understand what he meant, and the following 
occurred. The next time Mollie went to earth, the 
Doctor took from his box a long, brown little thing with 
bright, beady eyes and a sharp peaked nose. Just back of 
its forelegs was attached a strong strap. Now, there are 
always two holes opening to the same earthly domicile. 
Mr. W. stationed us near one of them, and told us to 
keep our eyes peeled. The Doctor carefully put the ani- 
mal (bird they call it) head first down in the ground. 
Almost instantly there shot out a streak of fur lightning 
with a white knob on end, and was forty yards away 
before your humble servants could gather our wits about 
us or our guns to our shoulders. Of course we shot be- 
hind him; and the next one also, for that matter. | 

Now I am aware that there may be a big cry against 
Jacobstaff for this very unsportsmanlike way of bagging 
game; and he was at first rather ashamed of it; but 
they claim here that it is mo more unsportsmanlike to 
shoot Mollie (they always shoot her) jumping like the 
wind from the earth as to do so when on the track. 

In Jersey there is a law in regard to the use of the 
ferret, as the dagoes come over from New York carrying 
no gun, but instead a bag, and silently get away with 
innumerable of the little hares. There a sportsman will 
likely shoot the Italian meat-hunter and the ferret before 
they will the rabbit. 

While we stood around a couple of holes debating the 
existence of a hare being therein, we happened to glance 
upward, and saw a bunch of leaves that resembled a 
squirrel’s nest. Knowing the propensity of these little 
animals to take their siesta as they feel so disposed, we 
casually let drive at it, and, rather to our astonishment, 
out popped a big gray, which was at once added to our 
bag. Now, six or eight full-grown rabbits in one’s game 
pocket make quite a load to carry around very far; and 
some of our high-toned sportsmen friends will sneer, 
and say it is small business for such an old hunter as 
Jacobstaff claims to have been. Let them laugh. There 
is some fun in it in lieu of better, and threescore and 
twelve years is not as strenuous as he was; he cannot 
“follow the stag to his slippery crag,” nor climb the 
rough mountain side for the lordly grouse ; but may 
perchance renew his boyhood “days with the innocent 
bunnies—and they do make good pies. 2 

What a lot of talk you are having about the sleeping 
dusky duck. Of course they sleep; not perhaps whole 
flocks at a time, but, like crows, some are always on the 
watch. And a grouse does oe the log or hole or 
even breast with its wings when drumming, no more 
than the hummingbird when it hums or the woodcock 


when it whistles. That is done with the rapid oscillation 
of the wings in each instance. So much for so much. 


JACOBSTAFF. 
Duck Shooting. 


Port Ricumonp, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Write me down. in italics as siding with that Blunt Old 
Man in the duck argument that’s called into more promi- 
nent notice some of Forest AND STREAM’s “fine old edu- 
cational mastodons.” And I’ve killed some ducks, too, 
although I’m quite a fresh young man. 

“Ducks is ducks,” and it’s lawful and mora! to take 
them flying, sitting, swimming or sleeping, high, low, 
jack and the game. 

To my olfactories Charles Cristadoro smells of law- 
calf, buckram and mucilage, but he should ‘use a better 
brand of logic in his business than the sample offered 
last week by the application of which he steps easily from 
sitting duck slaughter to fish dynamiting. 

_ In the words of the lamented Artemus Ward, “This 
is 2 mutch.” 

There’s an awful lot of good space goes to waste in 
your columns (maybe some is going now). Too many 
& these sea-lawyers arguing over ghosts that will not 
ay. 

Instance: Forest AND STREAM comes by the post, and 
I hurry to open it for an evening’s unalloyed pleasure, 
when what to my horrified eye doth appear but “How 
does a drumming grouse do his drumming? On the log, 
over the log, on his breast, on his back?” and so on. 

Or another inquiry: “I killed a 7-point buck yesterday. 
Is each point a year or two years or six months, or 
twenty days or $10?” 

Never mind the rest—let sleeping ducks lie. 

Then after the inquiries—bedlam! Fossilized Nimrods, 
whose ideas no Presto could change, rattle into the fray, 
other wiseacres rally to the war-cry, and then.to pot 
go three or four columns of the best sportsman’s paper 
in our U-nited States. . 

Let me modestly suggest a remedy: Have an “Anxious 
Inquirers’ Column.” Subordinate everything to it, even 
the editorial notes, and in this column print the latest 
accepted conclusions regarding these mooted questions, 
and have the grouse business first and last also for fear 
“Anxious” overlooks it. 

I hope you get my point. I’m for enlightenment and 
progress, but I am opposed to the sort of argument that 
rather seeks the conservation of opinions than the saving 
of truth. There are too many quidnuncs, closet- 
observers, semi-amateur naturalists on the ink-path. 
Mixed up with the mouse trails there may be the track 
of some larger deer; but one gets so irritated by the petty 
meanderings that he leaves the hunt in disgust, 

None of this refers to men like Cabia Blanco, whose 
writings bear the stamp “Genuine.” 

I look for his contributions at once. There is a charm 
about his unaffected style that pleases me, and if he has 
ever published a book or a collection of stories, I want 
to know it, so that I can get it. Sipney Epwarps. 








East WAREHAM, Mass., Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your current issue I seem to have fallen into 
a pit of my own digging, and unless something is quickly 
done will be buried by the indignant sportswomen. For 
I am made to say that ladies do not practice ethics in the 
field. I intended nothing of the kind; their ethics are 
all right. The allusion to Lady Bellaston and her vigor- 
ous expression was to make a parallel illustration. Her 
footman, finding himself on slippery ground, took refuge 
behind his virtue, whereat the lady scornfully exclaimed : 
“A man’s virtue! Ministers preach of virtue, but who 
ever heard of one’s practicing it?” Likewise sportsmen 
preach of “ethics,” but whoever caught one putting them 
into practice? 

Personaily I have no doubt that many readers of 
ForEST AND STREAM, and correspondents also, are all that 
they pretend to be, and would not shoot anything sitting 
or sleeping. But in forty years with a gun north and 
south on both sides of the continent, I have never met one 
of them. I have known some fine men, too. One of 
these, a gentleman by name of Piercy, who lived on the 
west side of Elk River in Maryland, told me of a shot 
which he always regretted. He was walking with gun 
in hand down to a pasture to drive up some cattle at 
evening. At their watering place he saw a quail run to 
the spring and stop; he fired quickly, without any con- 
sideration, and picked up nine birds that were all drink- 
ing at the sunken barrel. He shamefully related the 
facts to his father, and was reprimanded. On the other 
side of the river lived a man named Davis. I was up to 
his place one day in the bitter December of ’76, and he 
related a partridge shooting without any compunction; 
he “nursed” them through the snow till they were under 
a cedar; the result was greater even than Piercy’s. 
Though they did practically the same thing, there was a 
difference greater than a river between the two men, 

In another place your types make me say, “We have 
read the Forest AND STREAM from the very first, the 
cream of the shooting world.” “Write and subscribe,” 
etc., should be in the same sentence. I meant the cream 
of the shooting wrote for, etc. WALTER B. SAvary. 





Arrxen, Minn.—Editor Forest and Siream: If some 
of the critics who have spoken so harshly of Manly 
Hardy and a Blunt Old Man for shooting birds sitting, 
would examine the subject a little, they might find some- 
thing out that would throw some light on it. There are 
always two sides. 

I once had experience with a man who prided himself 
on being a true sportsman, and who scorned to shoot at 
anything sitting. Time and again I have seen him order 
a bird flushed, and then, after his three to five shots with 
a repeater, I have seen the bird go wabbling off with 
broken legs or otherwise maimed, to die by inches in an 
unknown spot. After a few hundred such exhibitions 
I remonstrated and pointed out the evil results. It did 
not mend the matter in any degree; but I lost a good 
deal of prestige. It would be no sport whatever to hunt 
squirrels or rabbits with a shotgun, for mostly they must 
be shot sitting, hence we use a _ When we hunt 
birds, we use the shotgun because their natural means 
of escape is by flying; yet if the birds are scarce and 
wild, we should shoot them on the ground, in a tree, of 


wherever an opportunity offers, for the reason that the 
distance the bird would fly while the shooter is taking 
aim would likely take it into debatable range, and a 
crippled bird would be the result. If the bird be at close 
range and in the open, one may as well flush it, as the 
shot is equally’ sure by the ordinary shooter; but don’t 
make any «virtue of giving the bird a chance, as it 
weakens the standard of sport. We want the bird, rather 
than simply to gamble with it for its life. If one be a 
poor shot, there is all the more reason for shooting on 
the ground. The origin of hunting was the desire to 
possess the game. If we do not want the game, it is pure 
wantonness to hunt it. The manliest set of men I have 
ever met was among sportsmen on the field at a trap- 
shooting contest, or by the camp-fire. There was never 
any bickering among them as to’ who was the true 
sportsman. | The best man among them was the one who 
won the big prize or brought in the big buck. When- 
ever I hear or read of disputes as to what is the standard, 
I can’t help. but think it is caused by the introduction 
of alien elements 

_ The Kelly-Seton controversy going on of late, puts me 
in mind of an incident that happened on a tenting trip 
two or three weeks ago. One day I found the fragments 
of an old gun in the woods. I was quite busy just then 
with a covey of partridges and laid the fragments across 
the portage trail between two lakes. Diverted by the 
chase, I continued on to camp. On the way I fell to 
speculating on the romance that might be connected with 


that old gun. That evening in camp I started twenty- ~ 


seven different times to tell about the gun; but each time 
some other member broke in with something that just 
came to his mind, and I was silenced. After that the 
gun incident passed out of my mind for the evening. 
The next day, coming in over the portage trail, one of 
the boys picked up the gun, and the way he rung the 
changes on the gun and its possibilities kept us all in a 
fever all evening. 1 had found the gun, but the other 
fellow got ir all the “guff,” and did reap all the glory. 
The man who can talk loudest and fastest wins the 
argument regardless of any right of discovery or merit 
in the text. E. P. JAQuEs. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am only a blunt old man, something of a duck 
shooter (if I do say it myself), but no argufier. I have 
no controversial equipment which fits me to debate with 
Mr. Brown, nor indeed have I entertained any purpose 
of carrying on a controversy with him over this question 
of shooting ducks on the sit. That, and that only, is 
the point under discussion, though I confess that when 
reading Mr. Brown’s letter in your current issue I for- 
got for the moment just what it was we were arguing 
about. Mr. Brown has a lot to say about how John Bur- 
roughs telepathized a sleeping duck (which J. B. hadn’t 
ought to have done), and how the harsh criticisms of a 
writer of animal stories have brought blindness upon him 
(which I believe they did not do), and how the Shiras 
bill was going to forbid the shooting of sitting ducks 
(which 6f course it is not going to do), and how I am 
old (which I am) and sit back in an easy chair (which 
I do do), and how I wouldn’t give my name (which I 
won't do), and how therefore he wouldn’t give us those 
club names (which I think he should do). It was all 
good reading, and I enjoyed it; but, as I said before, I 
am no argufier, and shall not attempt to take up these 
extraneous considerations. One thing I will say—I can 
see a point when the point is there. And another thing 
I will say—I can stick to the point when it is there, and 
can hang to it through thick and thin, sink or swim, live 
or die, survive or perish. (P. Henry.) A third thing I 
will say—if we are ever to get anywhere in this discus- 
sion, Mr. Brown ought to stick to the point, too. I mean 
that he shall; or at least I mean not to let him forget 
or evade the point. And the one sole, solitary, single, 
particular individual and only point now before the meet- 
ing is this, namely: 

Mr. Brown has said that for shooting a duck on the 
water, a member of a ducking club would for the first 
offense be reprimanded and expelled for a repetition. 

I questioned this statement, and called upon Mr. 
Brown to name the clubs where such a course of pro- 
cedure could possibly happen. I said that it was up to 
him to prove his extraordinary assertion by adducing 
some corroborative proof, and that the names of clubs 
which would expel members for killing ducks on the 
water would supply the proof. 

Mr. Brown refuses to do this. I believe that his re- 
fusal is due to his inability to name the clubs. I think 
I am perfectly safe in saying that he will not give us any 
names of clubs which would expel their members for 
shooting ducks on the water, for the simple reason that 
he cannot. I don’t believe that there are any such clubs. 

However, I may be mistaken. I am not always dead 
right. I don’t know it all; and a certain woman is fond 
of saying to me, “There is no fool like an old fool.” On 
the other hand, old as I am, I am not beyond learning 
something from those who know more than I do, and I 
would be grateful if any of the readers cf Forest AND 
StrEAM would tell me the names of ducking clubs which 
would expel a member for having shot ducks on the 
water. We are none of us too old to learn, not even 

A Brunt Otp Man. 





Wildfowl at Currituck Sound. 


PorLtar BrancH, Currituck Co., N. C., Dec. 23.—Edi- 
tor Forest and Stream: For the past two months the 
duck shooting here has been very “spotty.” There have 
been multitudes of ‘fowl, but, on the other hand, we have 
had much mild and pleasant weather during which ducks 
do not fly, and of course offer no shooting. Southerly 
breezes have piled up the water in the upper end of the 
Sound, and perhaps this has something to do with ‘the 
absence of birds. Last week there were a good many 
ducks here, the weather was rough. and there was some 
good shooting, and two men shooting together for five 
days averaged about thirty birds daily or fifteen to the 
gun. 4 

There are great quantities of geese’ here, and many 
swans; but as yet no canvasback have been shot, for the 
weather has not been cold or rough enough to bring 
them to the decoys. A little later we hope for better 
weather, SNOWDEN, 
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Muskrat Hunting. 


BY HENRY THACKER. 
From “The Trappers’ Guide.” . 

_Iy the winter of 1844-5, I made two or three excur- 
sions from the city of Chicago into the neighboring wild 
regions for the purpose of spearing and trapping musk- 
rats. At this distance of time I shall hardly be able to 
give from memory a very accurate account of those ex- 
cursions; but I enjoyed them so well, and they made 
such vivid impressions on my mind, that I can at least 
give an outline of them, and shall recall as I proceed 
many interesting incidents, 

The first thing I did, by way of preparation for the 
campaign, was to procure a suitable spear, which was 
simply a rod of round steel, three-eights of an inch in 
diameter, and three feet long, nicely pointed and polished 
at one end, and at the other driven firmly into a ferruled 
wooden handle, also about three feet long. The next 
thing (and a very important one) was to provide a pair 
of mufflers, made of old carpeting, to be drawn on over 
my boots. Lastly I harnessed myself into a knapsack 
suitable for carrying provisions, game, etc. Thus equipped, 
I put on my skates one morning, as soon as I found the 
ice strong enough to bear me, and started up the north 
branch of the Chicago River for Mud Lake, a small sheet 
of water about twelve miles distant, surrounded by ex- 
tensive marshes, a noted place, not only for the habitation 
of the muskrat and mink, but for the gathering in the 
spring and fall of the year of multitudes of almost every 
variety of wild ducks, geese, and other water fowl. 

Here let me describe the character and situation of 
this marsh and lake. The lake proper is a narrow sheet 
of water, from ten to twenty-five rods wide, and two or 
three miles in length. The water is from three to ten 
feet deep, and the soft mud at the bottom probably a 
great deal deeper. This lake seems to have two outlets 
flowing in opposite directions; one toward Chicago being 
the principal headwaters of the south branch of the river 
which forms the harbor of Chicago; the other in the op- 
posite direction, emptying into the Auxplaines River, 
which is among the headwaters of the Illinois River. 
I was told that at the time of the high water in June 
of that year (1844), schooners from Lake Michigan 
could easily have passed through this lake and marsh 
into the Auxplaines; and so down the Illinois River to the 
Mississippi. 

But to return to my story. On arriving at the marsh, 
I found the ice strong enough to bear my weight, and 
quite transparent. .A sight was here presented that I 
had never seen before. I cannot describe the view better 
than by likening it to a large meadow covered with hay- 
cocks, so thickly was the marsh before me studded with 
muskrat houses, 

These structures are built up of flag-tops, roots, mud, 
and sea-weed or water grass, to the height and size of a 
hay-cock; and in them the muskrats live through the 
winter and spring. They generally commence their 
houses on a place where the water is one or two feet 
deep, and build it up entirely solid, to the height of 
three to five feet above the water, cutting out channels 
diverging in different directions from the house, and 
using the materials thus displaced»in strengthening the 
foundation of the house. These channels are used as 
runways by the rats in going back and forth between 
the house and their feeding beds during winter. After 
the superstructure is finished a hole is cut from under- 
neath up into the center of the house, forming a nest 
just above the water, leaving ample room for a second 
story ‘in case of a flood ; 

I now made praparation to enter upon the business of 
my excursion, that of spearing muskrats. I was not long 
in putting on my mufflers and ing ready for the on- 
slaught; and, as this was my first attempt at spearing, 
I was full of enthusiasm. With feelings of interest and 
excitement, I marched up to a large house very cautiously 
(for, with the least jar or crack of the ice, away goes 
your game), and, with uplifted spear, made ready for a 
thrust. I hesitated. There was a difficulty I had not 
taken’ into account—I knew not where to strike. The 
chances of missing the game were apparent, but there 
was no time to be lost; so bang! went the spear into a 
hard, frozen mass, penetrating it not more than three 
or four inches, and away went the game in every direc- 
tion. With feelings of some chagrin I withdrew my 
spear, and began feeling about for a more vulnerable 
spot, which I was not. long in detecting. It being a cold, 
freezing day, I discovered an accumulation of white frost 
on a certain spot of the house, and putting my spear on 
the place I found it readily entered. The mystery was 
solved at once; this frost on the outside of the house 
was caused by the breath and heat of the animals imme- 
diately beneath it, and it was generally on the southeast 
side of the center of the house, this being the warmest 
side. Acting on these discoveries, I made another trial, 
and was successful; and now the sport began in good 
earnest. Whenever I made a successful thrust, I would 
cut a hole through the wall of the house with my hatchet 
and take out the game, close up the hole, and start for 
another house. The remaining members of the family 
would soon return and immediately set about repairing 
the breach. I sometimes succeeded in pinning two rats 
at one thrust. I also became quite expert in taking game 
in another way, as follows: Whenever I made an un- 
successful thrust into a house, the rats would dive into 
the water through their paths or runways, and disap- 
pear in all directions. I now found I could easily drive 
my one-tined spear through the ice two inches thick and 
pin a rat with considerable certainty, which very much 
increased the sport, and I was not long in securing a pile 
of fifteen or twenty rats. 7 

Here I made a discovery of what, until now, had been 
a mystery to me, namely, how a muskrat managed to 
remain so long a time in the water under the ice without 
drowning. The muskrat, I perceived, on leaving his 
house inhaled a full breath, and would then stay under 
water as long as he could without breathing; when he 
would rise up with his nose against the ice and breathe 
out his breath, which seemed to displace the water, form- 
ing a bubble. I could distinctly see him breathe this 
bubble in and out several times, and then dive again. In 
this way I have chased them about under the ice for 
some time before capturing them. I do not know how 
Jong the muskrat could liye under the ice, but T have 





heard of their having been seen crossing large bays and 
rivers under the ice five miles from shore. I saw a man 
in Illinois who told me he chased two otters under the 
ice for three-quarters of an hour, trying to kill them with 
his ax, and finally lost them; which goes to show that 
these animals, as well as the muskrat, can live under the 
ice a Fe time. 

As I frequently speared the muskrat on his feeding 
bed, and subsequently found it to be the best and surest 
place to set a trap for him, I will, for the benefit of the 
novice, undertake to describe one as found in the 
marshes. A feeding bed is a place where the muskrat 
goes to feed, generally at night, and is frequently many 
rods from his house. Here he selects a place where his 
food is convenient, and by the aid of the refuse material 
of the roots, etc., which he carries here for food, he ele- 
vates himself partly out of water, in a sort of hut. Here 
he sits and eats his food, and at the slightest noise, or 
least appearance of danger, disappears in an instant under 
water. In the winter these feeding places are readily 
discovered by a bunch of wadded grass, flag, or some 
other material about the size of a man’s hat protruding 
above the ice. This little mound is hollow,.and is only 
large enough for a single rat, where he sits and eats his 
food, with his lower parts in the water. When the rats 
were disturbed in their house, I found they generally fled 
to these feeding huts, where they were almost a certain 
mark for the spearman. 

Finding I had taken as many rats as I could con- 
veniently strip before they became frozen, I set about the 
work of skinning, and after an hour and a half of pretty 
cold work I bagged my skins, put on my skates, and 
started for the city, well satisfied with my first day’s 
excursion, 

In my next excursion, not many days after, to the 
same place, I had still better success. As the ice had 
now become too thick to be easily penetrated by my 
spear, I adopted, in part, a different mode of taking the 
game. This time I carried with me, in addition to my 
spear, two dozen steel traps and a bundle of willow 
sticks (cut on the way) about three feet long. On arriv- 
ing at the hunting grounds I prepared myself for the 
day’s sport by putting on my mufflers, and with traps 
and willow sticks slung upon my back began the work 
by driving my spear into the first house I came to. I 
could not now see the rats as they fled from the house 
on account of the thickness of the ice and a slight snow 
that lay upon it. Consequently the sport of spearing 
them through the ice was cut off. But as often as I had 
occasion to cut through the walls of the house to take 
out my game, I sef.a steel trap in the nest, slipped a 
willow stick through the ring of the chain, laid it across 
the hole, slightly stopped it up, and then passed on to the 
next house; and so on, until my traps were all gone. 
I then started back to the place of beginning, driving my 
spear into every feeding hut in my course, and 
killing many rats. Finally I began going over 
the ground: again, first driving my spear into 
a house, then examining the trap, taking out the 
game, and re-setting the trap. In this course I was 
quite successful. I found by setting the trap in the right 
place, near the edge, and a little under the water, I was 
almost certain to take the first rat that returned. In 
making two or three rounds in this way, I found the rats 
became somewhat disturbed, and sought temporary shel- 
ter elsewhere; when I would move to a new place, giving 
them time to recover from their fright. 

I think this a very profitable method of trapping the 
muskrat, especially in an open winter. It very much 
lengthens the season of trapping, which is quite an im- 
portant consideration with the trapper. Another con- 
sideration is, the trapper may set his traps and allow 
them to remain many days, if not convenient to go 
to them, and be sure his fur will take no harm; as the 
rat on being caught in the trap dives into the water, and 
is soon drowned, and will not spoil for a long time at 
this season of the year, and is also secure from frost. 

I will here state that I found a muskrat house to con- 
tain from four to nine rats. I have caught as many as 
nine from one house. Possibly some may contain a 
greater number than this. I concluded that these colonies 
must be the progeny of a single rat in one season, or, 
for aught I know, at a single litter. 

In these winter excursions I sometimes captured 
several minks, which I found somewhat different from 
the mink of the Eastern States, being much larger, and 
of a lighter brown color and coarser fur. I sometimes 
found them occupying muskrat houses, from which they 
had driven or destroyed the muskrats, of the flesh of 
which they are very fond. They are a gross feeding, 
carnivorous animal. I have found stored up in muskrat 
houses which they inhabited, from a peck to half a bushel 
of fish in all stages of decay, and some freshly caught 
and alive; which is good evidence that they are not only 
gross feeders, but good fishers also. I was most success- 
ful in taking the mink in steel traps, baiting with musk- 
rat flesh or fish, and setting my traps about the marshes 
and along the banks of streams and rivers. A mink will 
seldom pass a bait without taking or smelling at it; and 
by placing the bait a little beyond the trap, in such a 
position that he must pass over the trap in order to reach 
it, you are pretty sure of him. I also caught them by 
setting the trap in the mouth of their dens and in hollow 
logs, and sometimes enjoyed the sport of digging them 
out of the river bank. 


In setting my traps for mink and raccoon, I was some- 
what annoyed by the prairie wolf taking the bait, but still 
more by the skunks getting into the traps. The country 
at this time abounded with these animals. They seemed 
to be nearly as plenty as the minks. I have sometimes 
found as many as two or three in my traps on a morning. 
It was an easy matter enough to dispatch one, but to do 
it and not get my trap scented was not so easy. (Here 
let me say I never knew one caught in a trap to dis- 
charge at all until disturbed by the approach of man.) 
After trying several unsuccessful plans, I hit upon one 
that I thought would do the business. Putting a tremen- 
dous charge of powder and ball into my rifle, I ap- 
proached my antagonist as near as I could without draw- 
ing his fire, and a the muzzle of my rifle within 
three feet of his head, blazed away, and blew his head 


clean off. I approached the carcass for the purpose of 
taking off my trap (congratulating myself on my good 


° , 
success), when he made a sudden convulsive movemert, 
and oh, horror! such a discharge of the genuine article 
no man ever saw or smelt! However, by a quick move- 


-ment I escaped the charge myself, but my trap, as usual, 


was thoroughly perfumed. I soon had an opportunity 
to try again, and this time I succeeded, by the following 
device: Watching my opportunity when the skunk 
turned his eyes from me, I dealt him a heavy blow across 
the back with a long club, and immediately loosened the 
trap from off his leg. In this way I ever after managed 
to keep clear from scent, with a single exception, which 
occurred as follows: 

In one of my excursions, accompanied by another per- 
son, the dog scented something under the floor of an old 
shanty, which we concluded must be.a mink; so at it we 
went, tearing up the floor to give the dog a chance to 
get at the animal. Up came one plank after another in 
quick succession, when all at once the dog made a tre- 
mendous lunge right into the midst of a nest of seven 
nearly full grown skunks. In less than a minute the at- 
mosphete was blue with the most horrible stench ever 
encountered by human olfactories. The dog was soon 
nearly choked and blinded by the showers of stifling 
spray that met him at every charge, and, for the time 
being, all were obliged to beat a hasty retreat into the 
cpen air. But as we were all now fairly in for it, we 
concluded to make another charge and finish up the work 
we had so enthusiastically begun; and, armed each with 
a long club, we returned to the fray, and, with the help 
of the dog, soon despatched the foe, and retreated to the 
windward to get clear of the stench. But it was of no 
use. I seemed to be scented through and through; my 
very breath seemed to be hot with the terrible miasma, 
and for several days I could scarcely taste or smell any- 
thing but skunk. This was my most serious encounter 
with the skunk family, though I continued to be an- 
noyed by their getting into my traps; and once, at the 
suggestion of a fur dealer that their skins were worth 
fifty cents apiece, undertook the job of saving a lot; but 
after skinning five, gave up the business in disgust. 

My next excursion was a short but rather exciting one. 
In consequence of a slight thaw a day or two previous 
to my setting out, the skating on the river was nearly 
spoiled. I was therefore obliged to travel most of the 
way on land, and on foot, taking nearly all day to get 
to my place of destination. I put up for the night at a 
tavern a mile or two from the part of marsh where I 
intended to trap, which was at the end opposite to the 
theatre of my previous excursions, and near the Aux- 
plaines River. The next morning after breakfast I started 
out for the hunt, and, on arriving at the marsh, to my 
surprise not a muskrat house could be seen, with the 
exception of the very topsof three or four. The rest were 
all under water and the water frozen over. At first I 
was unable to divine the cause of this unusual rise in the 
water; but subsequently ascertained that an ice dam had 
formed in the river three-fourths of a mile below, in con- 
sequence of the breaking up of the ice above, and had 
set the water back over this part of the marsh to the 
depth of nearly four feet. The muskrats were completely 
drowned out, and I now saw them huddled together in 
numerous squads upon the newly formed ice all over the 
marsh, having already brought up portions of their sub- 
merged dwellings, with which they had built up slight 
walls to shelter themselves from the cold northwest wind. 

This was an exciting scene to the trapper—a multitude 
of his game in full view! I became almost nervous with 
excitement. But how to get at them was the question. 
On going down to the water, I found it scarcely frozen 
along the shore, though it looked firmer further out. To 
be sure, I could reach many of the muskrats with my 
rifle; but what was the use if I could not get them after 
I had killed them? However, something must be done. 
I couldn’t stand this sight anyhow. I set about devising 
some plan by which I might reach the game in person. 
A half dozen plans were presented to my mind in as 
many minutes. One plan was to place a board on the 
ice, get on it, and shove myself along by placing the 
point of my sharp spear on the ice; but, on further con- 
sideration, I concluded this would be too slow an opera- 
tion. If I succeeded in getting out on the ice, the rats 
could easily keep out of my way, as I should not be 
able to leave my board. Another plan was to fasten a 
piece of board a foot square to each foot; but, on further 
thought, this plan was also abandoned as being unsafe. 
Although the water did not exceed four feet in depth 
down to the old ice, yet, in case I broke through, the 
boards might operate to keep my heels up and my head 
down. I now determined to test the real strength of the 
ice; and, procuring a piece of slab twelve or fourteen 
feet long, I shoved it off on the ice. Leaving one end 
resting on the shore and walking on this, I stepped off 
upon the ice. It barely held my weight, and soon began 
te settle, so that the water came upon the ice. However, 
I came to the conclusion that if I could get upon the ice 
with my skates on, and keep constantly under pretty 
good headway, it would hold me up. Stripping off all 
extra clothing, and laying aside every unnecessary 
weight, I.strapped on my skates, and, with spear in hand, 
launched forth in pursuit of the game. “The ice bent and 
waved before me, but I glided swiftly on, and in less 


_ than a minute was among the muskrats. 


I now discovered that the rats kept a hole open through 
the ice, right above their housé, and before I got within 
striking distance they dove into the water and disap- 
peared. I could hear them snuffing up against the ice, 
but could not see them on account of a slight sprinkling 
of snow which covered the ice. As soon as I left for 
another place, they would come up again through the 
holes on the ice. I saw that, in order to get a chance to 
strike them, I must wait at the holes for them to return 
for a fresh supply of air. This I found rather tedious, 
as I was obliged to keep constantly in motion, running 
in a Circuit around the hole, on account of the weakness 
of the ice. In this way I would have to wait several min- 
utes, and, when one did return to breathe, he was so very 
quick I found it difficult to hit him; and I also found, 
where the holes were not a great way apart, that when I 
went to one hole the rats would dive and swim to an- 
other. This would not do. I must try another expedient; 
and, returning to the shore, [ took from my knapsack a 
dozen steel traps and a handful of willow sticks, threw 
them on the ice, and then started back. Picking up in 
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course as man traps and sticks as I could 
whhout increasing my weight too much, I distributed 
them around the holes. nd now lively work .com- 
menced. Taking a trap and stick in my hand, whi 
under headway, I set the trap, slipped the willow st 
through the ring of the chain, dropped it on the <e 
placed the trap in the little cuddy where the rats huddl 
together, and passed on to the next, scarcely m: a 
stop. This plan was a successful one. Frequently, 
fore I reached the next hole, a rat would be caught in the 
trap I had just left, and, diving into the water, would be 
brought up at the length of the chain by the stick sliding 
across the hole,.and in this condition would soon drown 
himself. I now had as much business as I could attend 
to, taking out the game, re-setting my dozen traps, carry- 
ing the game to the land, etc. You may be sure I played 
back and forth in a lively manner. I, however, dis- 
covered that the ice became much weakened by passing 
over it several times. Consequently I was under the 
mecesitsy of moving to new places ionally, to avoid 
breaking through. In fact, I found fhere was only a 
small part of the marsh where the ice was sufficiently 

to hold me up at all; and the weather, moderating 
after the middle of the day, weakened the ice so much 
that I fell through several times, getting my clothes wet 
and boots full of water; which so much increased my 
weight that I was soon obiiged to abandon the field alto- 
gether. I had, however, by this time secured a good 
pile of rats, and, on the whole, had had one of the most 
exciting day’s sport I ever enjoyed. 

‘lhe weather now continued to moderate, and there 
were evident signs of the breaking up of winter, and the 
opening of spring. In two or three days from this time, 
wild ducks and geese began to gather about the marshes. 
I now began active preparations for a spring’s campaign 
of trapping. During the winter two small trapping boats 
had been made, and a tent, camp kettles, and other “fix- 
ings” had been got in readiness; and on about the 
twentieth of February, in company with E., I set out. 
We launched our little crafts and commenced the cam- 
paign by scattering over the marsh one hundred and tem 
steel traps, with open jaws, ready for the fur-clad in- 
habitants. The weather being favorable and the water 
steady, we made havoc among the muskrats and minks; 
and as this was a noted place for game. especially for 
muskrat, mink, and raccoon, we soon had competition in 
the business. In the course of three or four days three 
other trappers stopped in the same vicinity, and com- 
menced operations. But as they were strangers from a 
distance, we had decidedly the advantage, as we under- 
stood the ground, having previously pretty thoroughly 
reconnoitered the marshes in this section. The game 
being plenty, we found work enough to keep us busy, and 
for several succeeding days caught more rats than we 
could find time through the day to skin. 

However, our good success was of comparatively short 
duration. In the course of ten or fifteen days we found 
ourselves confronted by a pretty serious difficulty in the 
way of successful operations. As the previous summer 
had been remarkable for its long continuous rains and 
great flood, we now had the opposite state of things— 
continuous dry weather; and having had scarcely any 
rain the fall previous, nor snow during the winter, spring 
found the water in the rivers and marshes unusually low. 
As the weather continued fair, the March winds dried 
up the marshes so fast that we soon found it difficult to 
get around with our boats, and finally were obliged to 
leave them altogether and take to the rivers in order to 
continue our sport. We now found our chance for sport 
much reduced. The high water the previous spring and 
summer, overflowing the river banks for so long a time, 
either prevented the rats breeding, or drowned their 
young, so that we found the game rather scarce. We, 
however, ascended the Auxplaines River some twenty 
or thirty miles. Our way was to string our traps along 
the banks, three or four miles at a setting, and then re- 
turn to camp. The next day we would overhaul and re- 
set, if we found the game plenty enough to warrant it. 
Tf not, we would take up the traps and make another 
stretch, and so on. 

On returning several days subsequently to our old hunt- 
ing grounds, we found the muskrats had somewhat re- 
covered from the fright we had given them by our 
sudden and terrible onslaught, and had returned from the 
inaccessible parts of the marsh to which they had fled 
for refuge, and we made several more successful sets. 

The weather had now become mild, and the marshes 
literally swarmed with ducks and geese and other water 
fowl. Anyone not familiar with this section of country 
can have no idea of the numbers of water fowl] that 
gather about these lakes and marshes in the spring and 
fall of the year. As we moved about in our little boats 


_ sumptuously every day. 


the tall reeds and flags of the marsh, our firearms 


- among 
were always at hand, ready to bring down a duck or a 


goose that happened to pass within reach. We fared 
t daily bill of fare consisted 
of roast goose, roast duck, prairie chicken, plover, pile, 
bass, catfish, bullheads, etc., together with coffee, hard 
biscuit, butter, and occasionally a meal of duck and 
goose eggs. This was what we called high living; and 
as we seldom found time for more than two meals a day, 
we were prepared to dispatch them with a relish that no 
one but a trapper can realize. 

E. did not seem to enter into the business with as 
much enthusiasm as myself, and as a family in the 
city, frequently found occasion to go home, and some- 
times stayed away two or three days. This made the 
work not quite so pleasant for me, as I enjoyed the sport 
much better when we were together. owever, I got 
along very well; and the croaking of frogs, the peeping 
of lizards, quacking of ducks and geese, crowing of 
prairie chickens, the loud cries of the great sandhill 
cranes, and the almost incessant howling and yelping of 
prairie wolves, were all music to my ears. On the whole, 
I enjoyed the situation exceedingly. 

One day as I was pushing my little boat along through 
the tall reeds, I saw at a distance something unusual on 
the top of a muskrat house. As it was lying flat, almost 
hidden from view, I at first sight took it to be an otter, 
as we had killed one some time previous near the same 
place. As usual at the sight of game, my rifle was quick 
as thought brought to bear, and away sped the bullet, 
and over tumbled a large wild goose, making a great 
splashing as she fell into the water. On examination I 
found she had a nest of seven eggs, all fresh. The 
goose weighed fourteen pounds and a half. The same day 
I found another nest with several eggs, and took them to 
a farmer who was anxious to get them to hatch “at the 
halves.” He placed the eggs under a hen; but a few 
days before they were ready to hatch, my ever-present 
enemy, the skunk, ate up the hen, eggs and all, to the 
great sorrow and indignation of the farmer. He said the 
young geese would have been worth five dollars a pair. 

The weather still continued dry, and as we did not find 
game very plenty in the rivers, we concluded to wind 
up the trapping business. after having spent about six 
weeks in steady employment. We now collected our 
furs, and found we had caught seven hundred muskrats, 
sixty minks, a number of raccoons, and one otter; for 
which we found a ready market at good prices. Thus 
ended my first and most interesting trapping campaign. 


Sir Walter Raleigh. 


New Gtascow, N. J., Dec. 17—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of last week a correspondent 
wrote: 

“Long geass ago,” as far back as the days of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
that noble gentleman (if I remember correctly) came with a 
colony and settled upon Roanoke Island. There they found a 
race of friendly Indians, with whom they lived on amicable terms. 
After a bit, however, Sir Walter sailed away again, leaving about 
a hundred settlers and the friendly Indians, and promising soon 
to return. But all things did not turn out as Sir Walter anti- 
cipated, and he was prevented from returning by some slight 
inconvenience in the way of peving Sis head chopped off or some 
other little difference of opinion between himself and the good 
Queen Bess. 


“Queen Bess” did not chop the head off Sir Walter 
Raleigh. The brutal deed was ordered by one of the 
Stuarts who succeeded her. Raleigh was long kept a 
risoner, and during that time daily taught one of the 

ing’s sons, a very bright lad, who unfortunately died 
young, the science of navigation and war. The boy ex- 
claimed to an associate one day: “No man but my 
father would keep such a man as Sir Walter in a cage.” 
It was done, and Sir Walter executed at the behest of 
Spain; and I can assure you that British subjects every- 
where rejoiced when your country kicked her off this 
continent forever. James A. FRASER. 


Codd’s Curious Defenses. 


AN interesting book might be written on the subject of 
“Curious Defenses.” 

One excellent instance is supplied here in what was 
known as “Codd’s Puzzle.” Codd was defending a client 
accused of stealing a duck. He set up seven defenses: 
(1) The accused bought the duck and paid for it; (2) he 
found it; (3) it was given to him; (4) it flew into his 
garden; (5) it was put in his pocket while he slept: (6) 
and (7) are not recorded; but an amicus curie suggested 
that there never was any duck at all. The accused was 
acquitted, not “because they choose any particular de- 
fense, but because they did not know which to choose, 
and so gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt.”— 
Spectator. 





Maryland Ducking Waters. 


Stockton, Md., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The wildfow!l shooting at this point has been somewhat 
disappointing this season. The shooting on the early 
birds in November was very fair. but the weather has 
been extremely “mild, the birds keeping further north. 
Lately we have had an extreme change in the shape of a 
blizzard, and the inland waters are all frozen. making 
it difficult te get out; however. the ne bay is open, and 
the shoals are covered with myriads of geese. brant. red- 
heads, broadbills, ete., and the outlook is very good. The 
redhead shooting is very fine here at times. We have 
enough geese to furnish shooting for half the United 
States, ‘but the old fellows are very wary, and few are 
brought to bag. Mr. O. D. Foulks, who is the only one 
here who is taking gunners this year, has been booked 
up full all season, his people meeting with varying suc- 
cess. There has been very little weather suitable for 
battery work, but both his batteries are in constant de- 
mand. Among the prominent sportsmen visiting here this 
season are Messrs. Nelson, Cantrell. Woolman, Bailey, 
Laurent, Caie, Clarke, and Dr. Sherbourne Dougherty, 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Barker, of Milford, Delaware; 
Messrs. Anderson and Stout, of New York; Col. Ripley, 
Rutland, Vt.; Mr. Flaccus, Pittsburg, Pa.; Granville 
Leeds and Mr. Wells, Rancocas, N. J.; Mr. Buzby, Vin- 
centown, N. J.; Mr. Jones, Morristown, N. J. Gentle- 
men sportsman all, and I think a fair example of the 
class of men from which the ranks of the sportsmen of 
America are recruited. We read much about pot-hunting 
and ‘would-be sportsmen, but our experience here has 
been more fortunate, and I can safely say, after years of 
experience, that the average sportsman is a good citizen, 
an upright gentleman, and a representative American. 
Long may he live to enjoy the sport that is due him. 

. H. Ocxer. 





The Okapi. 


SoME interesting notes have recently been published in 
the geo phical journals of Europe on the explorations 
of Dr. David in the Congo forests and on the western 
slope of the Ruwenzori Mountains. 

Dr. David appears to have been the first European to 
have had a good view of the okapi in life. and to have 
secured one with his own gun. Heretofore our only 
knowledge of this strange animal has been from speci- 
mens brought in by the natives; but Dr, David saw it in 
life, and we have thus a clear description of its physical 
characters and general appearance. It is not strange, 
then, that, according to Dr. David, the specimens of the 
okapi which have been mounted in Belgium and Great 
Britain have been incorrectly set up. The effort. if we 
may judge from the illustration, appears to have been to 
make them as horse-like as possible. since the strines 
suggest the zebra, or else to model them so as to look like 
antelope. 

According to Dr. David, the okapi. although it is a 
ruminant, resembles in its carriage and manner of walk 
a tapir, rather than an antelope. The stripes are much 
narrower than those of the zebra, and are almost all 
double, the black lying within the white. The back is 
reddish. the mane erect, and the ears very long. The 
animal stands as tall as a smal] horse. say four or five 
feet. Some specimens of both sexes bear horns. while 
others are entirely without them, and it is therefore sus- 
pected that there are two species. 





Tanawadeh Outing Club. 


THE ninth annual meeting of the Tanawadeh Outing 
Club was held at their club house at Pelham Bay Park, 
New York, December 18. The following officers were 
elected for the year 1905: President, J. Frank Case; 
Vice-President, F. James Reilly; Secretary, Harry V. 
Radford; Treasurer, Joseph B. Hanf. The club during 
the past two years covered by the able administration 
of the retiring president, Mr. F. James Reilly, has made 
the most rapid progress in its history; the most notable 
event being the erection of a substantial and commodious 
club house on the shore of the beautiful Pelham Bay. 
For nine years the members of this organization have 
encamped each summer in the Adirondacks or some other 
forested region, and in addition to the summer ontings 
have engaged in numerous side trips exclusively for 
hunting and fishing. Besides the sports of the wilder- 
ness, the club also patronizes canoeing. yachting. snow- 
shoeing, trapshooting, rifle and pistol practice, and cross- 
country riding and walking. 





Fish Chat. 
BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 
Gamy Salt Water Fish. 


Forest AND StrEAM for December 10 has just come to 
hand, and I find it, like ali its predecessors, replete with 
all the good thirgs that sportsmen delight in. In the 
communications, which are more than ordinarily interest- 
ing to me, is that from C. H. Mallory; brief as-it is— 
much too brief, I am sorry to say—it contains in a con- 
densed form fruits of the Captain’s experiences in salt- 
water fishing which would furnish a text for more than 
one elaborate article for the entertainment of his ‘brother 
anglers. What a pity it is that Mr, Mallory’s business 
responsibilities are so great that they prevent him from 


putting on paper stories of the thrilling encounters he 


has had with his prime favorite the striped bass or rock- 
fish. There is hardly another angler living who has fol- 
lowed that fish as long and perseveringly as has the Cap- 
tain, and no one cont d write more understandingly and 
from actual experience than he can; and the barracouda 
or barracuta! If Mr. Mallory would furnish to the 
readers of Forest AND STREAM as entertaining an account 
of this splendid game fish as he gave me one afternoon 
last summer, I have no doubt there are many anglers 
who would “on with a new love,” betake themselves to 
the tackle stores for a suitable outfit. pack their grips, 
and start for the regions where barracouta abound. And 
the-kingfish also; the Captain can tell us more of that in- 
domitable fighter than any other angler with whom I 
am acquainted, and I wish very much he would, with pen 
and tell his fellow-sportsmen such stories as he can, 
for they would all. 


More Literature Desired. 


Mr. Mallory’s complaint that our salt-water game fish 
do not receive a fair proportion of attention from writers 
on fish ‘and fishing is, perhaps, well founded. Strong, 
vigorous and gamy as they are, they have, in a measure, 
failed to arouse the inspiration which is felt in follow 
ing the meanderings of the beautiful trout streams 
through woodlands and meadows, or in casting the fly 
on the pools of the picturesque mountain rivers in quest 
of the princely salmon. “’Tis true,’tis pity, and pity ‘tis 
tis true” our salt-water game fish have not received th 
degree of attention from writers they deserve, and | 
hope that, in these “piping times of peace,” when rods, 
reels and flies are packed away for the winter, our 
brothers of the will fill to overflowing the columns 
of this paper, and that the Captain will lead them off 
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with something about the royal fighters he takes such 
keen delight in encountering. 


Streogth of Salt Water Game Fish, 


The Captain is quite right in his statement concerning 
the stubborn gaminess and strength of many of the salt 
water species compared with those qualities in fresh- 
water ‘fish, such ‘as trout, black bass, etc.; for, taking 
them pound for pound, there is a vast difference between 
them, and the illustration he uses of the capture of an 
8-pound trout with the fly in the Rangeleys, using tackle 
so light that it would be instantly destroyed by the mad 
rush Of the bluefish, is an apt one; and he is right, also, 
in his statement that “This question of game in fish de- 
pends a good deal on tackle,” as I have proved on many 
occasions. Of these an incident comes fresh to memory 
which will serve as a good example. I was fishing for 
trout in a small lake on Prince Edward Island; the fish 
were so abundant that at almost every cast I rose and 
hooked a pair. _ An interesting fact about that lake is 
that the trout in the upper end, which is surrounded 
mostly by a cedar swamp, are dark colored, with dirty 
gray abdomens, and the inside of their mouths is almost 
invariably black or very dark. I have always found 
those fish sluggish to a degree. coming to the fly in the 
most indolent manner conceivable, and offering no play 
whatever when they felt the barb of the hook, and com- 
ing to the landing-net with hardly a struggle. But at the 
other end of the lake the fish were bright and full of life, 
and when they came to the fly they sometimes, in their 
eagerness, jumped above the surface of the water. In 
fishing for those spotted beauties, which averaged nearly 
a pound in weight, I have always used the lightest tackle 
available, for I hold that the lighter the tackle the keener 
the sport the angler enjoys. Now as I ros: and hooked 
those beavtiful fish and played them with my supple rod, 
they were as gamy and as plucky fighters as any trout of 
similar size I ever landed. My rod was so light that for 
a short time they darted about almost as if the thin cast- 
ing line was no restraint to them, and sometimes several 
minutes elapsed before they were encompassed by the 
landing-net. With this tackle they were in every sense 
game fish; but mark the difference. Within a very few 
rods from the point from which I was casting there were 
two lads of perhaps a dozen years of age who, armed 
with huge sapling poles, coarse lines and hooks, baited 
with a bunch of angleworms, were fishing for the trout 
which were giving me such great sport. At every 
cast of the bait they made the poles splash in the water, 
but that did not appear to frighten the fish, for they 
seized the bait as soon as it touched the surface. But 
when the lads lifted those heavy poles by an effort that 
taxed their whole strength, they did not dally with 
the trout to give them play, but jerked them high in the 
air ond into the bushes behind them as ignominiously as 
if they were bull pout or suckers. If those trout had any 
ganuuess, the lads jerked it out of them in the most 
summary manner possible. But even with-the same tackle 
the degree of gaminess in trout varies with the condition 
of the water. It is possible that the 8-pound trout that 
Captain Mallory mentions may have been hooked in still, 
deep water, in which case it would not have put up as 
stubborn a fight as it would have in the quick water 
below the Upper Dam, for example. With light tackle 
in that water so large a fish would give the angler all he 
would want to attend to; his struggle would not be a 
brilliant one, measured by the electric energy of a grilse 
or bluefish, ncr leap above the water like a black bass, 
but he would fight doggedly and with the strength a trout 
of his size must possess, and the skill of the angler and 
fidelity of his tackle would be thoroughly tested before 
the fish would be saved. I never had the pleasure of 
killing an 8-pound trout in that pool, which is full of 
whirling eddies and tortuous currents; but I once hooked 
and landed a beauty there that weighed 7% pounds, and 
when the fight was ended I felt as if I had conquered a 
game fish such as any angler might be proud to possess. 

Yes, the lighter the tackle the more intense the en- 
joyment the angler feels. In former days an 8-ounce 
rod was considered a mere wand, but that weight was 
cut down to six ounces, and it has descended to four 
ounces and even lighter, and when large fish are hooked 
_it requires no small degree of skill on the part of the 
angler who uses such delicate tackle to land his prize. 


Degrees of Gaminess ta Fish, 


Now, while Mr. Mallory’s statement is true that “game 
in fish depends a good deal upon the tackle,” it may be 
somewhat qualified, for a great deal depends on the fish 
themselves. For example, the so-called “sea trout” which 
in May and early June hover about the estuaries of the 
rivers on the Canadian coast in pursuit of the myriads 
of smelts which ascend those streams for the purpose of 
spawning, in the bright, sparkling water of the bay they 
rise to the fly or bait with avidity, and when hooked 
they put up a fight such as only fish which has 
sojourned in salt water can wage. They are strong and 
vigorous, make runs of considerable length, and some- 
times leap clear of the water; they are then game fish, 
and in every sense gamy. 


Trout Lose theie Gamioess. 


But in a month or two after they have ascended the 
rivers and remained in the pools, the water of which has 
become low and heated, they come to the fly in the most 

rfunctory way. and no matter how large the pool may 
e they make no long runs when hooked, and never rise 
to the surface until they are drawn to it by the tension 
of the rod, and when they are landed they almost have 
the appearance of being glad to “come in out of the 
wet,” so insignificant is the struggle they make, and that 
on precisely the same tackle as that used with them in 
the salt water. 


Characteristics of the Salmon Vary. 


The salmon, fresh-run from the ocean, clad in his sil- 
very armor, if hooked in one of the lower pools of the 
river, is the grandest fighter with such tackle as is or 
dinarily used in angling for this superb fish, that can be 
named. With few exceptions there is no comparison in 
that respect between it and other fish that is taken with 
rod and reel. The wild, ware runs he —— a = 
those of no other species, and so great is the celerity o 
bis movements, he seems to be in a dozen places in the 
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pool at once, and in the air almost as much as in the 
water. He puts up the best fight that can be made in 
the narrow confines of the _ in which he is obliged 
to struggle; give him the breadth and depth of water 
such as the striped bass inhabits, and how would the 
struggles of the two fish compare? 

Yes, it is a glorious battle the salmon wages in that 
lower pool, but allow him to ascend the river and remain 
until midsummer in one of the upper pools and then rise, 
hook, and play him, and that with precisely the same 
tackle that would be employed with him at the beginning 
of the season, and what a change has come over him! 
The fiery dash, the wild rushes and wonderful leaping 
powers have left him, and he has become a slow-moving, 
indolent creature with apparently very little of the vigor 
left that he possessed when just in from the sea, and if 
you succeed in rising him, something of much more diffi- 
cult performance than it was in the early season, and 
play him with the same tackle you would then have used, 
you will find he is far from being the gamy- fish you 
expected to take. Of course, he is always a stubborn, 
dogged fighter, but the natural vivacity of his spirits 
seems to leave him after a long residence in fresh water, 
and, although reluctantly, he comes to the gaff in much 
less time than he would have done when clad in the 
silvery sheen of the salt water sojourner. So that the 
game qualities of fish do not always depend on the 
strength of the tackle. 


Bluefish with Rod and Reel. 


There are some fish, particularly those which live per- 
manently in salt water, which are always gamy, no mat- 
ter what the tackle may be. The bluefish, for example, is 
a hard fighter, and an exceedingly powerful one, too; 
more powerful, pound for pouna, than are almost any 
other species that can be named. Those who have stood 
on the seashore whirling in the air above their heads 
the heavy leaded hook which was covered with an eel 
skin for bait, until sufficient momentum was obtained, 
and then cast the lure far out into the sea, and then haul- 
ing the strong line in rapidly, hand over hand, until 
it was seized by one of the most voracious fishes that 
swims, can certify whether or not it is a strong and 
plucky fighter. Sinewy arms and hard, tough hands are 
required to land a 15-pounder, and there is sometimes a 
doubt in the fisherman’s mind whether the bluefish will 
come ashore or he will be pulled into the water. One 
can conceive of hardly any more primitive or rough 
tackle than that which is thus used in this method of 
fishing. With the same tackle trolled behind a sailboat 
in a fair breeze, one also finds great and exhilarating 
sport, an eight’or ten-pound fish being about as much as 
the ordinary man, unless his hands are covered with 
woolen mittens or gloves, cares to haul in. Both these 
methods of fishing are in no sense scientific, but the 
fish are as gamy as they would be if the most elaborate 
outfit were employed. But with rod and reel, as Captain 
Mallory truly states, the bluefish is one of the most gamy 
of the finny tribe. 

My first experience in this method of angling occurred 
in the early sixties, when I was invited by Mr. Charles 
Lovett, who was for a great many years chief clerk in 
the office of the Secretary of State, Massachusetts, to 
join him in an outing, with bait-rod, line and reel, among 
the bluefish at Marion, Mass. I had taken many a good 
fish long before that time by trolling, and was anxious 
to enjoy the new sensation which my friend described 
in glowing terms, and very gladly accepted his invita- 
tion. We left Boston for Marion on the afternoon of the 
next day, and spent the night at the residence of a 
friend of Mr. Lovett, who had entertained the genial old 
gentleman on other similar occasions. After breakfast 
on the following morning our boatman appeared carrying 
in his hand a minnow pail well filled with large “mum- 
mychugs,” some of them being over four inches in length, 
and soon we were aboard our boat and speeding with a 
fair wind to a submerged bar about two miles from the 
shore, from the edge of which the water 
rapidly, and when a flood tide was running there was a 
current of considerable speed swirling by the edge of the 
shoal. When the anchor was dropped and the sail 
furled, our hooks, which were strong ones, similar to 
those now used in fishing for tautog, were baited, each 
with a good sized minnow, and we “threw in” and 
awaited the coming of the bluefish. 

Our rods were strong lancewood affairs; our lines, 
which were of heavy linen, braided, were about one hun- 
dred yards in length, and cur ‘eaders, to which the 
hooks were affixed, were made of piano wire, the power- 
ful jaws and sharp-cutting teeth of the bluefish rendering 
the use of any other gaging entirely futile. 


A Grand Old Angler. 


Mr. Lovett, who was a man of large physique, his 
weight being about three hundred pounds, occupied the 
middle seat of our boat. I took a position in the stern, 
and the boatman, who had his hand-line along with the 
expectation of pulling up a porgie, or “scup,” as it is 
called in those waters, took his place in the bow. 

What a glorious morning that was in early July! 
There was just breeze enough to make a light ripple on 
the water, such as all anglers delight to see, and the pure 
ozone of the sea air, the blue sky and interesting fish 
stories that my friend regaled me with—he was distin- 
guished as a brilliant conversationalist and raconteur— 
all combined to make that occasion a most enjoyable one. 

Early in the season the bluefish is a bottom feeder 
seeking its prey low down in the water, but in July it 
changes its habits and becomes a surface feeder, preying 
upon menhaden, herring, mackerel, in fact, upon: most 
species inferior to it in size which range near the surface 
of the water. With this fact in mind, we attached a 
float to our lines so that the bait might be kept up near 
the surface, and enough length of line was drawn from 
our reels to permit the bait and float to be carried by the 
tide several rods from the boat. The minnows were 
hooked through the back just below the dorsal fin. which 
wnethod of impaling is not fatal, but permits them to 
swim about almost as freely as if they were unencum- 
bered. Ever and anon our rods were lifted, and the line 
recovered or drawn in, in order that the bait might be 
tert in motion, for your predatory bluefish always comes 
quickest to, or darts in pursuit of, the moving lure. 

An hour elapsed before either Mr. Lovett-or myself got 
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“a strike,” but our colored boatman, who was a well- 
known character to anglers in those waters, had in his 
tub.near the bow a dozen or more floundering, jumping, 
flapping scup, which he had inveigled out of the depths 
with his hand-line and bait of clams..- 


Slicks, 


_ “Ah, they’re coming now!” exclaimed my friend, point- 

ing to several patches of oily scum floating on the water 

a few rods from the boat. “There’s half a dozen ‘slicks,’ 

s est that shows the bluefish are feeding close at 
and. 

“Slicks,” I would say here en passant, are composed of 
an oily fluid which the bluefish occasionally emits when 
it 18 gorging its prey, 

“Keep your bait well in motion,” he added, moving 
his rod vigorously, “and my word for it you will feel a— 

He did not finish the sentence, for at that moment his 
reel gave a loud, discordant scream, and at the same 
time I felt a tug at my own line which was almost strong 
enough to pull the tip of my rod beneath the surface of 
the water. 

The predatory marine fishes, be they bluefish, striped 
bass, or the squeteague, have a rushing method of seiz- 
ing the bait quite different from that of the trout, black 
bass, and others that live in fresh water. They seize the 
bait, particularly the bluefish, in a most savage manner, 
and when old Temnodon takes hold, you receive notice at 
once that he “means business.” 

Mr, Lovett’s fish was darting about in close proximity 
to mine, and I began to fear that the two would come 
together and foul our lines; but, fortunately for me, my 
fish took a quick and savage run away from the boat on 
the port side, and I forced every ounce of strain I dared 
to put on my rod to keep him tiere. 

The runs of the bluefish, which are sometimes quite 
lengthy, thirty or more yards of line being taken from 
the reel in a single run, are made as rapidly as are those 
of the grilse, but the fish is stronger, even, than is a 
salmon of its own weight. In fact, there are few salt- 
water game fishes that possess his strength and stubborn- 
ness. The striped bass is as quick as he and will take out 
as long a line in one of his mad runs, but his form is not 
as robust, and his spread of fins is not as broad as is 
those of the bluefish, and he, therefore, cannot wage as 
fierce a battle as can the other. 

The tautog has a more robust form than either, but 
his fight against the rod lacks all the brilliancy of the 
others’; strong and stubborn he is, and full of crafty ex- 
pedients to free himself from the hook. He is a power- 
ful but not a lively fighter. 

Mr. Lovett’s fish was evidently a large one, for it 
seemed as if it would shake his rod to tatters, so wildly 
did it dart about. 

“Hi, but he’s a good one!” exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, rising .to his feet and bracing his back against the 
mast. “He’s a good one, and I’m in luck if he does not 
carry away my line!” 

I glanced at his reel and saw that the spool was be- 
coming alarmingly small, and knew that unless the fish 
changed its course the whole line would soon be ex- 
hausted. I was busily engaged with my own fish, which, 
although it had been hooked nearly ten minutes, showed 
no signs of yielding, but kept up its wild runs in every 
direction. But now and then I had an opportunity to 
glance at my friend, and I was glad to see that he was 
rapidly making his big multiplying reel perform its 
allotted work, the bluefish had turned and was coming 
toward the boat, and the line was saved. 

My rod was a heavy one, and I dare say that I put the 
most severe strain on it that it would stand, much more, 
probably, than I would nowadays; but at that time I 
had learned to play my fish only with the rod, instead of 
on the reel, as I have done in later years. But notwith- 
standing my most strenuous efforts it was fully a quarter 
of an hour before the huge dip-net which our boatman 
had brought along encompassed the glistening prize, and 
as he was lifted into the boat and killed, I confess 1 was 
not sorry the struggle was ended, for the strain on my 
wrists had been a continuous one without any let up, and 
it was as severe as it was prolonged. 

A few minutes later my friend’s fish was lifted into the 
boat. when the portly old gentleman, uttering a sigh of 
relief, resumed his seat, and wiping the perspiration from 
his forehead, exclaimed: “That’s a grand fish, and he 
gave me all I wanted to attend to.” Our prizes were 
weighed, and we found that the fish Mr, Lovett had taken 
weighed seven and a half pounds, and mine was a pound 
lighter than his. 

“Mr. Samuels,” he exclaimed, reaching to the luncheon 
hamper that was just behind him, “that’s the kind of fish- 
ing I like! But you remember what the Governor of 
North Carolina said to the Governor of South Carolina?” 

“I do,” I replied, and we participated. 


A High Average. 


Our score that day was eleven bluefish, of which one 
of us took four and the other seven. The combined 
weight of our catch, exclusive of the “scup” the boat- 
man had hauled up, was fifty-two pounds. 

One may find such sport nowadays with rod and reel 
among the bluefish, which are always gamy in the highest 
degree, no matter what tackle you use with them; but 
I doubt very much if you will take eleven fish that will 
score as high an average as did those which fell to us on 
that beautiful summer day. 


Old Arms. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 14.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the illustrated article, page 274, issue October 1, I 
would suggest a correction or two. s 

No, 13.1s not the first breechloader used by the United 
States Army. It never was made at Harper’s Ferry 
Arsenal. In fact, no arms ever were manufactured in the 
arsenal. The arms made by the Government were fabri- 
cated in the armory. This gun, the “Hall,” was not 
manufactured -by the United States Government, but for 
them on an island up the river. The date of the patent 








is not 1838, but May zt, 1811. The caliber was never .55; 
was. .535. 
We all make mistakes in describing arms, but there are 
ass unnoticed. 
wagp N, Bates, 


too many in this particular case’ to 
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Obadiah the Fisherman. 


Otp man M lived near the school house; his 
house was the last in the settlement before the road ran 
into the woods. A tall lank man he could walk faster 
than any man with whom I have ever tramped. His 
fame as a bear hunter had traveled far through the coun- 
try of the East Branch. In fact there is but little doubt 
that this reputation brought to him the office of Justice of 
the Peace. He did not hesitate to admit that he knew 
more about bears than he did about the ways of courts; 
but he was honest, and that means a good deal in a 


judge. 

Obadiah Mooney, as can be readily guessed, was old 
man Mooney’s son; and if he was not old enough to fol- 
low in his father’s long strides after bears, he, too, had a 
bloated reputation. Looking back at this repute from 
the fair vantage of some years, I can now see that the 
father’s laudation was an important factor in the son’s 
fame. Be this as it may, Obadiah was known all over 
the valley as a remarkable trout fisher. 

We first heard of this youthful prodigy at the time the 
good Dominie joined us for two weeks of angling. On 
that trip we boarded with the Miller family, who lived 
not far from Obadiah’s home. 

Three constituted -our party, and leaving myself out 
of account—it is proper for an angler to be modest—my 
friends were certainly very good fishermen. But some- 
how our luck was poor. The water was low, and this in 
a measure was the reason for our lack of success; but 
taking this into account, we could hardly claim to be do- 
ing even decent work. Day after day we cast our flies 
with praiseworthy industry, but the results were meagre 
and far from satisfactory. 

It was certainly hard enough to have such luck, but to 
come home with but a few smallish fish and hear tales of 
monsters caught by another, and that other a little, thin- 
legged boy, was reaily too much to be patiently borne. 
Our host would placidly remark «after supper, on the 
porch, where we fishers were resting in a row of dis- 
gruntled failure: “Mooney says Obadiah got a big one 
in the mill-pond to-day ;” or, “Obadiah caught a pailful 
of big trout last night, so Mooney tells me;” or, perhaps, 
“That big fish Obadiah got on chub bait, his pa says, 
was thirteen inches long” Was Obadiah a virtuoso with 
the rod, or were these tales somewhat legendary? 

At last my friend confided to me, in the narrow bed we 
jointly occupied at the top of the Miller farmhouse, 
“This Obadiah business is getting stale and unprofitable, 
and I for one am heartily sick of him and his trout.” 

“What are you going to do about it?” asked I, from 
under the offside of “Marm” Miller’s lumpy comfortable. 

“Just this much—I am going to blast that overgrown 
fame; I am going to shoot an arrow into that bubble of a 
reputation. We will offer Obadiah, or Obie, as his pa 
calls him, fair compensation to take us fishing. We will 
let him choose the day, and I will be near him and see 
once and for all if he is the wonderful fisherman we have 
been told or if his pa—”- “Don’t say it,” interrupted I. 
“All fathers are inclined to exalt. the virtues and the 
abilities of their sons, and I doubt not that when the day 
comes, we, including the Dominie, will go way back and 
sit down among the willows.” 

“I don't believe it,’ said my bed-fellow. “Rather 
Obadiah himself will hang his fish-pole on a tree, and 
hang his head in disgrace below the willows.” 

The following morning proved to be bright and clear; 
and strange enough, before breakfast, Obadiah was seen 
with a boy companion before the house. Fate had sent 
him fairly into our hands. My friend conducted the 
negotiations. : 

“Good morning, Obadiah,” said he. “What brings you 
so early in this direction?” ; E 

“Wal, Mister Palmer, you see that pesky old heifer is 
strollin’ ; pa allows she ain’t below.” f 

“I hear you are catching some big trout, Obie, and that 
must mean you are an almighty good little fisherman.” 

“Wal, you see, Mister Palmer, we here fellers livin’ 
along the crik knows where they be.” Sn 

“Yes, I see, andumy friends have been wondering if 
you would take us fishing; we have not had very good 
luck this trip; of course we will be glad to pay you for 
your troubie.” 

I had been watching the bright-faced little fellow, and 
did not fail to note the keen look that passed over his 
face. 


“Wal, Mr. Palmer, it’s like this: some days trout bite, 
and sonie days they don’t; to-day is awful poor.” 

“You shall choose your own day, Obie, and we shall 
be here until the end of the week.” : 

Again I saw that conscious look on his face: He 
seemed embarrassed, and turned his bare toes over one 
another as he directed his eyes to the ground, 

“Wal, p’haps I might, and p’haps I mightn’t; pa’s 
kinder busy just now.” He looked down for a moment 
and then continued. “It’s kinder hard to get chub bait.” 

“I will ask your father, Obie, and we will provide 
worms and chub, too, if you wish them.” 

After Obadiah had made his somewhat troubled depar- 
ture, I asked my friend if he thought the boy would go 
with us. 

“Not if he can get out of it,” he answered. “He is in 
no hurry tc blight his shining reputation.” 

Olid man Mooney, like most of us, needed money, and 
when it was told him that we would pay what in that 
country was a liberal price for his boy’s services, we Saw 
that he was willing to barter Obadiah’s fame for ready 
cash. 


Toward the end of the week a day came with every 
sign of a good fishing day. Fleecy clouds hanging low 
over Moon Hill; soft southern breezes snowing the 
stream with the pollen of the willows, and lifting mists 
in the valley, all gave token that if you could catch trout 
you should be at the river side. — t 

My friend ate his breakfast hastily and left us, saying 
that he was “going below to capture Obie, and would 
meet us at the bridge.” ; 

I was almost willing to wager odds that Obie would 
evade him, but when Dominie and I arrived at the bridge, 
Palmer and Obadiah were already there. 

From personal observation, I cannot tell much of 
Obadiah’s methods; I let my friend attend the young 
fisherman, and left them to use my best skill, that Oba- 
diah should have at least one rival. 


Fishing up stream, and using small flies, I was for- 
tunate cnough to have a fairly successful morning. 

An old pine tree down the stream had been fixed as our 
place of meeting at noontime. As I approached this 
place I heard excited voices, and the thought passed 
through my mind, “Obadiah has hold of a big one.” But 
when I came out on the bank of the stream, my friend 
was guiding a fine fish into the landing-net held by Obie. 
When the big trout had been landed, and Obadiah did 
not show over much skill, I asked my friend the result 
of the morning’s experiment. 

“Do not say anything to Obie,” said he, “he is feeling 
a little uncomfortable. No, he has not done much, and I 
fear that his reputation is much blasted.” 

When I had an opportunity to look into the boy’s creel, 
I saw a few little fingerlings; fish such as we always re- 
turned to the water. 

The Dominie had gone alone down the stream that 
morning, not being very much interested in the efforts 
of the prodigy. When he approached, he showed some 
fine trout. - fact, when we compared notes, all of us, 
with the exception of Obadiah, had done very well 
indeed. 

Obadiah ate luncheon with us, but it was with an in- 
jured bearing. He partook of some of the best fish, baked 
under the coals, after the recipe of Thaddeus Norris, 
but he showed somehow that they were not appreciated. 
Nor did he seem particularly interested in hearing about 
the big fellow the Dominie caught on a ginger hackle, 
nor of my 1o-incher that swam under a log. He was a 
subdued, -disgusted, almost morose, little boy. 

After his luncheon, he said: “Pa’s goin’ to mend the 
chicken yard—maybe he needs me.” We paid his fee for 
showing us how to fish. 

As his bare legs disappeared around the bend of the 
road, my friend remarked: “There goes the youthful 
wonder; and I tell you now that although old man 
Mooney is Justice of the Peace; although, doubtless, he 
is a great bear hunter; although, likely enough, as you 
say, he can walk faster than a horse can trot; yet with all 
these honors and excellences he is a colossal old—” 

“Don’t say it,” interposed the Dominie. “Surely it is 
victory enough to know that with only flies we can catch 
more and much larger trout than the country boy, who 
has his torn hat, bare feet, freckled face, sapling pole, 
cotton line, pin hook, and angleworm. Just think of it, 
man!” continued he, “this morning we have exploded a 
theory which has been accepted from the time when the 
first country editor—was he Cicero?—wanted more copy, 
and threw the now rank old tale into his gaping column. 
Why, I tell you,” shouted he with enthusiasm, “you little 
know what service we have rendered to fly-fishermen yet 
in their cradles. As for Obadiah,” and here he stopped 
for a moment to change his dropper fly for a blue dun, 
“we shall hear on our future visits little enough about his 
exploits with the rod.” 

The words of the Dominie proved prophetic. It is 
many years since the youthful Hector of the East Branch 
was of necessity made to bow down to the bamboo rod, 
silken line, and mimic fly. When I last visited that spot, 
a young country belle informed my wife that old man 
Mooney said “Obie was the best b’ar hunter on the crik— 
onless it be I.” Later I bought a wildcat skin said to 
have been shot by Obadiah’s rifle. On my fishing trips to 
that country I hear no more stories of Obie’s wonderful 
skill with the sapling-pole. 

But I do hear, occasionally, tales of other little boys 
and their exploits with the cotton string and angleworm. 
It is hard to down a pleasing fiction, and the skillful 
in any art have always their detractors. So I suppose 
the alleged superiority of the bare-foot country boy and 
the pin hook will continue to interest the ignorant and 
delight the critical. But I have done my little to show 
the matter in its true colors, 

If-I have felt obliged to make public that which 
Obadiah would have preferred to remain secret, I hope 
he will excuse me. At all events his reputation is now 
that of a “b’ar hunter,” and he no longer seems to care 
for fishing. GarpNner Lapp PLUMLEY. 


Landlocked Smolts and Restigouche 
Salmon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of December 10, your contributor, E. T. 
D. Chambers, has an olla podrida of landlocked smolts, 
Restigouche salmon and fishculture in Canada, made up 
of extracts from the Reports of Prof. Prince and the 
managers of several hatching houses. When Mr. Cham- 
bers discourses of matters he understands, there is no 
more interesting or instructive contributor to your maga- 
zine; but when he deals with matters of mere hearsay 
and incredible fish stories, adopts them as truths, and 
proceeds to theorize on them, he not only loses his own 
way, but leads his readers as far astray as he generally 
gets himself. 

The present writer has been familiar with all the lakes 
around Sussex for over fifty years; for the last fifteen 
years he has resided within a few miles of them. There 
is not one that contains trout he has not fished many 
times. The group of lakes into one of which the salmon 
fry were dumped by Mr. Sheasgreen, is the source of 
Big Salmon River, debouching into the Bay of Fundy at 
St. Martin’s. This was, in the writer’s youth, the best 
salmon river éast of St. John, and it is yet the resort of a 
considerable number which spawn in the upper reaches of 
its waters. Ever since the writer first fished these lakes 
in_ 1852, he has caught parr in the streams connecting 
them, just as they are still caught every season in Trout 
Brook and Smith’s Creek, considerable streams flowing 
into’:the Kennebecais, formerly the best salmon river in 


’ King’s county. 


‘Invall his long experience as an angler, the writer never 
caught a salmon parr or smolt ned in a lake teem- 
ing with trout running from half a pound to two pounds 
in weight, and it is most surprising news to him that in 
Pleasant Lake, where 25,000 salmon fry are said to have 
been confined by “an arrangement made to prevent the 
fish from escaping,” the water is so “alive with them” 
that “one rod caught fifty in a day.” For the last five 
years the writer has been seeking to get a imen of 
these young salmon “ten inches in length;” but he has 
not yet s though he is on intimate terms with 


several of the club controlling the waters. Until he sees 
a smolt taken from this lake, he is forced to believe that 
Mr. Chambers swallowed a fish story that confutes itself. 

Respecting the steady decrease in the stock of Resti- 
gouche salmon, which the hatchery men and guardians 
stoutly deny, and which Mr. Chambers disposes of by 
saying “that there is no present reason to fear for the 
future welfare of the salmon fisheries of the Resti- 
gouche,” the writer would refer to official Reports of the 
Fisheries Department at Ottawa. That for 1874, the year 
the hatchery was started, gives the catch in the Resti- 
gouche district below and above Dalhousie—that is, on 
the coast and in the river—as 678,500 pounds; the report 
for 1903 gives the catch in the same district as 304,000 
pounds, considerably less than half. In the interim, 
39,486,000 young salmon had been planted in the waters 
of the district. 

Were the decrease confined to the Restigouche alone 
we might still hope; but the Miramichi, the greatest 
salmon river in New Brunswick, shows a still more 
serious falling off in the catch. In 1874, the year the 
hatchery was started, the catch of salmon in Northum- 
berland county was 1,311,798 pounds; in 1902 it was 
373,000 pounds. In the interim 30,390,000 young salmon 
had been planted in the rivers of the county. In St. 
John and the counties through which the river runs, the 
catch in 1874 was 539,200 pounds; in 1902 it was 336,025 
pounds. In the interim 59,410,200 young salmon had 
been planted from the hatchery. 

The catch in the whole Province in 1874 was 3,214,182 
pounds; in 1902 it was 1,456,175 pounds. In the interim 
129,286,200 young salmon had been planted from the three 
Provincial hatcheries. I will spare Mr. Chambers any 
comments on these facts and figures; he and your readers 
will be able to draw their own conclusions. 


THe Otp ANGLER. 


Fiddlers for Bait. 


SPEAKING of fiddler crabs as bait for blackfish or 
tautog, a well-informed correspondent writes: “There 
are chinabacks in multitudes. I believe it would be no 
trouble to catch a bushel in half an hour by making two 
boards into a V-shaped plow like those used to break 
rows in the country, put a bag over the small end, and 
drive them in, They go in armies down there. I have 
my man catch a lot in early summer and keep them in 
the boat house, and they breed like rabbits; and such 
fishing! Why, Japan and Russia are not in it for slaugh- 
ter, and still the tribe increases. They can clean raw 
meat from bones better than dogs, and polish them as 
with an emery cloth. Sure they are the bait for black- 
fish. The cunner is a nuisance, but must be of some use 
or there would not be so many of them. Fairly good eat- 
ing, and have seen them weighing over two pounds each 
caught on the fishing banks outside Sandy Hook. One 
thing is sure, they tend to develop patience, for they 
can steal bait to beat the band, though while developing 
patience they provoke strenuous expletives.” 

The same writer says: 

“You should take a trip in the early spring on the 
Harlem branch of the N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. in the 
evening. A train comes down just after dark, and one 
car is about filled with fishermen, who have been after 
fluke or flat fish, and as everything is fish that bites, they 
have a great assortment in bags, baskets, nets, etc., and 
as all are smoking, after a liberal allowance of beer, you 
can judge something is doing. All try, and do, talk at 
once. Fish, eels, etc., get out of the overturned baskets 
or through the nets and slide along the floor; and, take 
it all in all, it is a great experience. Sunday night is 
usually the star performance, and it is well worth seeing. 
This train has been noticed by the daily papers, but I 
have never seen an article that did it full justice, and it 
must be seen to be appreciated.” 


A Wonderful Woman. 


THE appearance of a woman competitor in a plowing 
match in Derbyshire reminds the Sheffield Telegraph of 
one Phoebe Bown, who died just half a century ago, aged 
eighty. This extraordinary woman, who lived with her 
mother in a cottage nearly opposite the High Tor, at 
Matlock Bath, could walk nearly forty miles a day when 
young, could lift a hundredweight in each hand, and 
carry fourteen score. She undertook any kind of manual 
labor, as holding the plow, driving the team, threshing 
wheat with the flail, and thatching the stacks. Her chief 
avocation was breaking horses at a guinea a week. She 
always rode without saddles, and was considered the best 
judge of horses and cows in the Peak. 

But Pheebe had also a liking for sport and for art. She 
was a good shot, and carried her gun on her shoulder. 
She was fond of Milton, Pope, and Shakespeare, and per- 
formed on several instruments, including the flute, violin, 
and harpsichord, and played the bass viol in Matlock 
Church. She was a carpenter, mason, and smith, and 
mainly by her own hand labor built another room to the 
cottage for the reception of a harpsichord which a lady 
presented to her. At her own request a local clergyman 
wrote her epitaph, and here it is: 

Here lies romantic Phebe, 
Half Ganymede, half Hebe; 


A maid of mutable condition, 
A jockey, cowherd and musician. 


Luminous Eyes. 


THe luminous eyes of animals are susceptible of a very 
simple explanation. The whole secret is reflection. Peo- 
ple who have lived years among domestic animals and 
have never seen their eyes shining may well believe it is 
only the eyes of panther, bear, or lion that ever shine; 
but, as a matter of fact, the eyes of a sheep or cow will 
blaze with just as much intensity as that of the most 
ferocious of wild beasts. One experiment will prove the 
statement. When in the presence of domestic animals at 
night with a lantern, let the experimenter raise it to his 
shoulder, turning his head to one side to allow the rays 
of light to pass as near in line with his own eyes as pos- 
sible, and the eyes of every animal within sight of the 
lantern will blaze, some of them with the intensity of 
white-hot coals of fire. The eyes of deer, sheep, dogs, 
cats, and cattle are of a bluish-white, while of 
moose, rabbits, and horses have a reddish glow.—Land 
and Water. 























History of Yachting, 1600 to 1815.* 


Tuis is easily. one of the important books of the year; 
by which we mean that it will in all probability survive 
and become widely known as a standard work upon the 
subject to which it relates, partly on account of the ad- 
mirable manner in which the publishers have produced 
the volume, and chiefly by reason of the conscientious 
research and literary ability of the author, who appears 
to possess in a marked degree the qualities of a historian 
—conciseness, impartiality, and freedom from egotism. 
The book deals with an era of yachting history of which, 
hitherto, very little has been known or written, and it 
will doubtless surprise most people to learn that yachts 
were introduced and built in America by the Dutch some 
fifty years before they were known in Great Britain; 
also that the first British yacht to cross the Atlantic was 
the Industry, owned by the eminent Quaker, George Fox, 
who made this cruise during the reign of King Charles 
Il. There are many other new and equally interesting 
facts related; beginning with the origin of yachts in Hol- 
land and following their history for more than two hun- 
dred years, until the yacht club, now the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, was founded in 1815. 

There is very little left to the imagination in this book; 
dates, dimensions of yachts, their builders’ and owners’ 
names are all clearly recorded, also interesting particulars 
of celebrated vessels of war and commerce. Captain 
Clark has made clear several matters about which there 
has been much doubt and question; among~others, the 
definition of the word “yacht” at various periods since 
the term came into use, also the exact period when 
science was first applied to shipbuilding; likewise the 
origin and development of various rigs—all handled by 
the firm hand of an expert. 

The author remarks in the opening chapter: “I wish 
to trace as clearly and completely as possible the early 
history of yachting, illustrated by the portraits of famous 
yachts executed by artists no less famous when these 





THE SOVEREIGN OF.THE SEAS, 
Built 1637. From “The History of Yachting (1600-1815).” 


vessels were in the zenith of their renown. At various 
periods I shall notice briefly some of the celebrated ves- 
sels of war and commerce, in order to trace more clearly 
the evolution of the yacht, for she has developed side by 
side with her more industrious sisters, and at times, espe- 
cially during the early days of her existence, has shared 
in the laborious undertakings of both.” ent f 

This may be taken as the scope of this interesting 
work, and one is impressed throughout, in reading it, 
by the enormous amount of labor and research which has 
been bestowed upon the subject. There are many fine 
passages in which the author displays his excellent com- 
mand of language, and nowhere in the book do we find 
any indication that he permits language to take posses- 
sion of him; there is also a very refreshing absence of 
the personal pronoun—worthy of imitation. The book is 
superbly illustrated throughout in photogravure repro- 
ductions of rare and valuable engravings and original por- 
traits of yachts; also of men-of-war and merchant ships ; 
most, in fact we may say very nearly all, of which have 
never before been published. We have much pleasure in 
reproducing a number of the illustrations, by permission 
of the author. . 

As most yachtsmen are aware, Captain Clark followed 
the sea for'many years, beginning on board the China and 
California clippers, and retiring while in command of an 
Atlantic Mail Steamship. This is a rather remarkable 
instance of a sailor whose love for the sea has converted 
him into a yachtsman. The introduction is appropriately 
dated on board of his yacht, the famous Minerva. The 
book .is published under the auspices of the New York 
Y. C,, and reflects much credit, not only upon the author, 
but upon all who have been concerned in its production. 
Our only regret, in which we think most yachtsmen will 
share, is that the author has not extended this history to 
a later date, and we hope that he may be induced to pub- 
lish a second volume. : 

It remains only to say that the volume is an example 
of beautiful book making, and for this the credit is due to 
the loving care bestowed upon the work by Mr. 
James D. Sparkman, of srs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. From the time the manuscript reached 

i i By Captain Arthur H. 
Clark Bieter er (a a Sons, Now York and 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


his hands until it was delivered in completed form, Mr. 
Sparkman took every care that the book should be a per- 


%. 





THE CUMBERLAND, 1780. 
From “The History of Yachting (1600-1815).” 


fect piece of the printing art of the day. As a member 
of the New York Yacht Club, and one who has long 
been prominently identified with yachting affairs, he took 





THE YACHT FANCY. 
Owned by Colonel Lewis Morris, New York, 1717. 
From “The History of Yachting (1600-1815.)” 


peculiar interest in Captain Clark’s work; and the club 
is to be congratulated upon this circumstance, which has 
produced such a happy result. 






New York, Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Captain Clark, in the preface to his book, remarks on 
the singularity of the fact, that with so much that 
has been written on yachting, nothing previous to his 
effort has appeared which made any attempt to give its 
history. A very moderate acquaintance with the matter 
and a little reflection are sufficient to dissipate any 
apparent strangeness in this lack, and to embrace the 
value of Captain Clark's undertaking. In this age of 
systematic design, of professional and amateur design- 
ers, of technical literature, popular magazines, organ- 
ized yacht clubs, blue prints and snap-shot cameras, 
everything worth preserving is recorded and perpetu- 
ated in print; but when none of these existed, or ex- 
isted only in very small degree, and when the painter 
or other artist was the means relied upon for delinea- 
tion and illustration, it is not at all remarkable that 
little has been commemorated. 

That under these conditions Captain Clark has furn- 
ished his book with forty-nine pages of illustration and 
so much of fact, detail, incident and measurements is 
abundant evidence that the work has not been done 
in a hurry. On the contrary, it is clear that the work 
is the result of enthusiasm working with concentrated 
effort through many years, and seeking its material 
from many. and widely scattered sources. While Cap- 
tain Clark knows full well and acknowledges that boats 
of various kinds usually, in part at least, propelled by 
oars have been used in different parts of the world, 
from very early periods for State, official, or for pur- 
poses of purely personal convenience and pleasure, 
he apparently, with good warrant, claims a Dutch 
origin for the favor given to yachting in England, and 
for the introduction of the chief features of the sloop 
and cutter rigs there and in this country. 

Readers will find in this book the known facts 
in regard to some questions in yachting history, 
often recurring, but not so far as I know ever be- 





A BOEYER OR DUTCH SAILBOAT. 
From “The History of Yachting (1600-1815.)” 


fore discussed in the same volume. Of this class 
are the origin of the centerboard, the introduction of 
common use of leeboards on vessels sailing the Hudson 
River in the early part of last century. Accounts are 
given of the early contests between yachts antedating 
the institution of yacht clubs, and of the earliest forma- 
tion of these, and the subsequent early races. 

The book contains much that has no very close re- 
lation to yachting, but rather to those interested in 
it, to marine development, and in a sketchy way to 
spicy scraps of history, but these chiefly serve to lend 





REVIEW OF YACHTS IN HONOR OF QUEEN MARY OF FRANCE, 1638, 
From “The-History of Yachting (1600-1816.)” 
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2-FOOT OPEN LAUNCH DESIGNED BY BURGESS & PACKARD FOR HENRY L. HERBERT. 


interest to the volume and are charged with incident 
interspersed occasionally with amusing anecdote. We 
find (page 142) that Captain Slocum’s lone voyage in 
the Spray was anticipated in 1786 by Captain Shack- 
ford in a 15-ton vessel. 

The book is printed on good paper, in large type 
(pica) with wide margins, is well illustrated and has a 
handsome and durable binding. 

It is the only work of the kind that I know of, and 
supplies easy and entertaining reading. I may be 
allowed perhaps to express the opinion that any yachts- 
man’s library is incomplete without it. 

Joun Hys op. 


A Twenty-Eight Foot Open Launch. 


WE reproduce herewith the plans of a 28ft. open 
launch that was designed by Messrs. Burgess & Pack- 
ard for Mr. Henry L. Herbert. The boat has been used 
on Lake Winnepesaukee for two seasons, and has 
proven a very desirable all-around craft. Sudden 
squalls occur frequently which kick up a lumpy sea, 
and a boat designed for use on this lake must be a 
weatherly craft. With a 5-horsepower engine the 
boat develops over eight miles an hour. The engine 
is well forward, and can be protected from the weather 
with a cancas cover. 

Amidships there is a space left the full width of the 
boat for arm chairs. For fishing, it enables one to 
stand against the side of the boat. There are the 
usual transom seats aft. A tiller is fitted as an emer- 
gency or for use when steering aft in rough weather, 
with a canvas hood over the forward end of the cock- 
pit. There is also a steering wheel just aft of the 
engine. The ice-box was built under the after transom, 
and an awning was fitted the whole length of the 
cockpit, which could be easily taken down in rough 
weather or on cold days. 
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Powertoat Clubs. 


BY A. E. POTTER 


Tue season of 1905 will undoubtedly see the forma- 
tion, here and abroad, of clubs devoted exclusively to 
the especial requirements of motorboats and their 
owners, whose needs and wants are not at present quite 
met at the various boat and yacht clubs. 

Conversation with owners of cruising and pleasure 
launches elicits the undisputed fact that what they 
want is a place to store their boats and fittings during 
the winter, and good sheltered moorings during the 
opew season; a well appointed stock of gasolene bat- 
teries. Inbricating oil, standard accessories, etc., at a 
recsonable price is a necessity. Cheap railway facili- 
ties ‘for slight repairs, a small repair shop, a capable 
man in charge with a force of assistants who are able 


to make installations economically, intelligently and 
safely, would go a long way toward making the enter- 
prise a success. Repairs ought to be made expeditiously 
of course, and by people who know how, and the 
saving to the owner in this matter alone, to say nothing 
of the removal of danger of injury to the engine by 
some one who is unfamiliar with gasolene engines, 
would inspire confidence in the boat owner, and be a 
large and important factor in the development of the 
project. 

There is nothing that the average motorboat owner 
desires any more than information and instruction. For 
speed he is not so particular. For pleasure and recre- 
ation his vote will ever be cast. He would much rather 
witness competitive tests for brake horsepower made 
in a building especially prepared for it, and note the 
resulting horsepower at different speeds. A thorough 
competitive test of the quantity of fuel necessary to 
produce one horsepower in different engines under dif- 
ferent conditions would awaken in him a desire for 
further information. He may have some questions or 
ideas that he would like answered or worked out, and 
here would be an excellent opportunity. The matter 
of lubrication could be thoroughly sifted out and he 
could ‘see with his own eyes the results obtained from 
different lubricants, learn their structure, use and abuse. 

Various“carburetting devices could be exhibited and 
tested: practically and .intelligently. Safety devices and 
changes looking to a safer use of gasolene could be dis- 
cussed and threshed out. Construction of the boat 
itself would come in for comment and criticism. 

Propeller wheel problems could be worked out. 


_ Various wheels could be easily and cheaply tested, and 


for this purpose would be furnished in all probability 
by the manufacturer for the purpose. Wheels taken 
from boats that did not develop the expected speed or 
power could be tested, measured and changed to better 
suit requirements. 

Engines could be tested to prove whether or not the 
manutacturers were selling them on honest rating or 
on misrepresentation. These tests could be made with 
the engines in the boat, or they could be easily re- 
moved. for the purpose. 

Batteries could be tested out and the amount of their 
electrical energy be accurately determined. 

The result of all this would be that the member of 
the club would get much more valuable information than 
he could in any other way, except at the expending of 
an immense amount of time and money proportion- 
ately. He might otherwise not go at the matter in a 
way to get the best results. He would be able to tell 
whether his troubles were the result of his own faults 
or the manufacturer’s shortcomings. 

Such a club would tend to uplift the motorboat itself, 
stimulate designers and manufacturers to improve their 
product, and help the motorboat owner in selecting 
his power, to get the equipment best suited to his re- 
quirements, his pocketbook, and a successful and satis- 
factory season. There would be the elimination of the 
trade element and contingent. This would not be an 
immense exhibition, having for its object the sale of 
articles from descriptive matter emblazoned with mis- 
statements and incongruities,. but a kindergarten and 
advanced school of instruction for the motorboat owners, 
which the average manufacturer would do well to care- 
fully follow, if he would pérfect his product and cater 
to the wishes of this, so far as I have learned, first 
outline of a practical motorboat club. 

cost of such an outfit would not be high, and 
the dues would not need to be any more than mem- 
bership in smal] yacht and boat clubs. In proportion to 
Findon ag Negctinge dh abs garth gy pie = could 
be made for use of railways, storage, etc., in that 
way the owner of a small boat would not have to pay 
so. much as his neighbor with a 60-footer. The informa- 


_ tion_and instruction would be equally free for all, and 


after the first season there would be no trouble to swell 
the membership to goodly proportions. Here is a prop- 
osition for thinking motorboat enthusiasts, not alone in 
the vicinity of New York, but where a sufficient number ot 
followers and devotees of the sport could be gathered 
together. The larger the club, the more prolific in 
results. 


Queries on Marine Motors. 


J. H. J., New York.—In an English publication of recent date 
I note following results from a test of a 30ft. Cockerill built 
launch. m you tell me how the deduction of 11.5 per cent. 
“slip” is made? Mean speed, 31.77 kw.; mean engine speed, 906 
r. p. m.; pitch of propeller, 660 mm.; diameter of propeller, 


550 mm. 

Ans.—By slip is meant the difference between the 
actual speed of the boat and the total cutting ahead of the 
propeller. This is found by multiplying the pitch by the 
number of revolutions per minute and that product by 
60. The result is 35.8776 kw. per hour; the difference 
between this and the actual speed is 4.1076 kw., which 
is 11.45 per cent. of the total cutting ahead, or the per- 
centage of slip. 





H. O. R., Osterville, Mass.—My two-cycle engine connecting 
rod shows great wear at both the crank em wrist pin ends. Have 
had two new ones the past year.” The upper end dces not seem 
loose until I disconnect the crank pin end. Can you tell me 
anything to help.me? : 

It looks as though the axis of your crank-shaft was 
not exactly at right angles to that of your cylinder, or 
that the connecting rod did not “line” exactly. In other 
words, a perpendicular projected from the center 
of the wrist-pin would not coincide with one projected 
toward it from the center of the « rank-pin. The crank- 
shaft may not extend far enough, or tod far, into the 
crank case. If your wear on both ends of the connecting 
rod shows to be more on the ends than in the middle, or 
worn “bell-mouthed,” you may be reasonably sure that 
you have located the trouble. Several similar cases have 
come under the writer’s observation. The remedy would 
be to have someone familiar with the lining up of steam 
engines examine the engine carefully for this defect, and 
make the crank and wrist-pin line up as they should. 


A. B. H., New Rochelle, N. Y.—Which reversing gears are 
most in use, and which give the best results, planetary or bevel 
gearing? ‘ 

Ans.—Where the bevel gearing is locked together into 
the caging so that the thrust from the bevels is taken 
from the erank-shaft and the drive going ahead is not on 
the teeth of the gears, they usually give good results 
when properly built and proportioned. Spur gears in 
planetary form are largely an adaptation from automobile 
practice. With a thrust bearing abaft the reverse gear, 
they have one great advantage in common with internal 
geared reverses, they do not thrust upon the crank-shaft. 
Internal gearing reduces the number of revolutions of the 
propeller shaft. This construction costs more than all 
spur gears. 

W. F. G., Palm Beach, Fla.—How can I prevent my two-cycle 
engine from “flooding”? 2. What is the best cylinder oil to use? 
3. Could I use 86° gasolene and get better results than with store 
gasolene? 4. What is the difference between 74° and 76° naphtha? 

Ans.—If you would prevent your engine from “flood- 
ing,” don’t use too peal» gasolene. Your vaporizer must 
be kept. tight, must be reground very often, and must be 
renewed after a few weeks’ use. A check valve has a 
tendency to pound the seat down out of round, the wear 
occurring on the two sides in line with the dischatge into 
the crank case. For this reason it would seem best to 
have the gasolene enter at the side rather than at the 
back of the vaporizer. When you have so far progressed 
in gas engine operation as to be able to overcome this 
trouble, you will need little else but confidence to operate 
your engine satisfactorily. 2. The best cylinder oil to 
use.in marine gasolene engines is one not too thick, about 


equal parts Tight cylinder stock and high yiscosity paraf- 
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SAINTE CLAIRE—21-FOOT CABIN SLOOP. 
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Designed by Tams, Lemoine & Crane, for F. H. Walker, Detroit C. C.—-—Built by B. F. Wood, City Island, 1904. 


fine oil for summer use, and in winter one-third high cold 
test cylinder stock and two-thirds zero cold test paraffine 
oil. 3. Nothing to be gained by using 86-degree gaso- 
lene. It. is much more volatile, more dangerous, has an 
unpleasant odor, and costs much more than 74 or 76 
degree naphtha. 4. Store gasolene and 74 degree naphtha 
is usually of a gravity by the Beaumé scale used for 
measuring liquids lighter than water from 69 to 73 de- 
grees, while what is known as 76 degree runs sometimes 
as low as 74 degrees. 


Sainte Claire. 


One day last spring there was launched from Wood's 
yard, City Island, a likely looking little craft. This ‘boat 
was the 21-footer Sainte Claire, and as she was rather 
different in some respects from the cabin racing 
yacht of that size used on Long Island Sound, she at- 
tracted ‘some attention, even the workmen of the big 
shipyard close by remarked her long forward overhang. 
At that time few realized that, this. boat was destined 
to accomplish great things on fresh water later in the 
season. 

Sainte Claire was designed by M1. Clinton H. Crame, 
of Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, for Mr. F. H. 
Walker, of the Detroit. Country. Club. .She, was one of 
five boats built by members of the Detroit C. C. to 
conate in the races for the Lipton Cup and the 

er Cap. . 


WwW 
in the: Lipton..Cupi.reces,hGd.on-Leke Michignn 


Aug. 13, 15 and.46,.she won two out of three races, 
There nine 


were starters, The Lipton Cup is a per- 





petual challenge trophy, and Sainte Claire’s owner had 
the pleasure of bringing this prize to his home club. 

In the Walker Cup races, held on Sept. 6, 7 and 8, 
off Detroit, Sainte Claire was quite as successful as 
she had been in the earlier event. Again she won the 
series, taking two first prizes. 

Sainte Claire’s owner will enter the boat in the 
coming sedson’s races, and the chances are. that she 
will do better than she did her first season. 

Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— 

OE ONE acc cowed dcoecd bt ote dhs cdse oO 

DAMES ods hc ats cee vetactebadiia Ntids aift. 
Overhang— 

MINE oda <betcs cada boat elosteverees oft. gin. 

POO a wad fad chev cekescce pedveebinteiad sit. 2in. 
Breadth— 

Ne d's as we's danceud wens éeccce Olt © Sith 
Draft— 

PEEP och ncccccts Pre etearhe Ceuthees 4ft. 6in. 

WHEE PE, Cc cnacades cosevecetehb ates 7it. Sin. 
Freeboard— 

NUE aoc cw bc ce csddek Ch abuewaeescy 2it. 3in. 

MME code de oc tat dp eiet bibege dt tres caver ft. 8in 

MR Rede ts cheba bess’ ad tack dasents deal 1ft. gin 
Sail Area— 

Mainsail ,......++++0+ ccc vn ee ceOpeee i 

Ae cenoseenessd andes No cdkine dee 109 sq. ft. 


Otal oo. cersecsecsececccercescncees O47 8. ft. 

The cockpit is 6ft. long, and the cabin house is 

Sit. 6in. long. There is a 2ft. waterway around the- 

cockpit and house. The center of the mast is 3ft. 4in, 
from the waterline forward. 
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Riverton Y. C. 


BY T. HARRY WALNUT, SECRETARY RIVERTON Y. C. 

Tue Riverton Y. C. is situated just nine and a half 
miles above Walnut Street Wharf, Philadelphia, upon 
the Jersey shore of the Delaware, at a point where the 
river has eaten a deep cove into the land and widens 
to a breadth of nearly a mile, thereby affording the best 
expanse of water for sailing to be found anywhere on 
the upper Delaware. It is in the middle of this cove, 
about a mile and a half from either point, that the club 
house has been built. It stands upon the end of a 
pier which projects out to the edge of the channel. 

Although the club has never been a large one—not 
having numbered at any time over a hundred mem- 
bers—it will always be of interest as marking the 
spread of the yachting spirit in America, as it stands 
among the first nine veterans and is patriarch of the 
organizations of the Delaware valley. It was founded in 
the summer of 1865, shortly after the close of the Civil 
War and the assassination of President Lincoln, at a 
time when patriotism and loyalty to the stars and 
stripes were at white heat. The committee appointed 
to select a club emblem chose as most appropriate a 
design, marked with thirteen stripes and with a blue 


center set with thirteen stars. The first meeting was — 


held at the home of Edward H. Ogden. Caspar W. 
Morris was elected Commodore; Jacob G. Morris, 
Vice-Commodore, and Edward H. Ogden, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Mr. Ogden was elected Commodore 
in 1875, which office he held for twenty years, until his 
resignation in 1895, when Wm. R. Ellison, the present 
Commodore, was chosen to succeed him. 

In 1880 the club house was erected, and a charter 
from the State Legislature was obtained before the 
opening of the following season. The second floor 
of the house is taken up by the assembly room, while 
the lower floor is given over to members for lockers 
and as a dressing room. Owing to lack of accommoda- 
tions, the club has been compelled to depend almost 
wholly upon local support, and at various times plans 
have been advanced for the construction of a large 
building, which should have suitable sleeping apart- 
ments for visiting members, but thus far they have all 
failed of execution. : ; 

The club has been exceptionally fortunate in main- 
taining its activity, and there has never been a season 
when interest has not been keen in racing. New men 
and new fleets have always been ready to take the 
places of the old, and at present the club is more 
vigorous and the yachting enthusiasm sharper 
than it has been since the time of organization. 

From the point of view of many yachtsmen ac- 
customed to open water sailing, the Delaware, off 
Riverton, would seem to offer tame sport. At its widest 
it is a scant mile across, and on the Jersey shore the 
bank climbs high from the water and is topped with 
tall trees, which play strange antics with the frag- 
ments of southerly and easterly breezes that succeed in 
working their way through them. For a broad space 
out from the shore the wind comes in fitful puffs and 
eddies that keep the sailors on the edge of vigilance., 
and they appreciate a stiff southwester blowing freely 
up the river, or a northeaster blowing down. It is 
not a good place for large craft, although the club has 
numbered among its fleet several schooners of 6oft. 
in length and over, but for anything under 26ft., and 
particularly for little two-men boats I5ft. or 16ft. over 
all, there is treachery enough in the breezes to give 
the sharpest sailor excitement and effectually to pre- 
vent the limited sea-room from growing monotonous. 
Sailing is a simpler task on many of the bays and 
harbors along the coast than it is on this river; and 
more than one craft that has been looked upon else- 
where as safe and stiff as a church, has been be- 
wildered by the antics of the wind and lost reputation 
along with its skipper by capsizing. With the breeze 
likely to shift a quarter of the compass between puffs, 
it is risky businese cleating a sheet rope, for no amount 
of luffing can save the luckless mariner whose ropes 
have not full play and are not ready to run. 

I remember seeing one of the smaller boats, on a day 
when the wind was blowing hard out of the south, 
coming close-hauled from the middle of the river when 
the breeze was steadier, for the finish, which brought 
her within the influence of the trees. She was a few 
yards from the line when a sharp puff struck here full 
and square, and with three heavy men hanging out to 
windward, she knocked down till her leeward deck was 
buried., In a moment the flaw was gone, and with a 
backward lurch she was over to windward, and her 
crew were floundering in the water. 

The dominant type of craft in the club has always 
been the catboat, ranging in size from 18ft. to 28ft. 
over all. The original fleet was of this rig, and the 
older members tell how they used to rave when there 
were no restrictions as to canvas or crew, and ten or 
fifteen men were wedged elbow to elbow, like crackers 
in a box, along the gunwales of a knife-like craft that 
could not stand alone under the weight of its heavy 
spars, and, how, when the wind flattened, the crew 
slipped one by one into the water, until there was left 
only enough to bring the racer home. But broader 
boats with their greater power and stability gradually 
pushed the first models out of existence, and for ten or 
fifteen years these round-bodied plum-stemmed craft 
heia sway and successfully defeated all comers. In fact, 
they have proved to be a hard proposition for the 
modern boats to dispose of. Some years ago an ~. 
to-date craft of the skimming-dish variety was brought 
from Boston to win the championship. She won, but 
not without a very close contest. Sea Gull, the former 
champion, hung on with bull-dog persistency, and in 
the last race of the year, scored an easy victory. Since 
then the older models have practically disappeared; 
but Sea Gull, last of the old-timers, is still in com- 
mission and can win her share of races. In 1902 she 
recovered the championship pennant, but during 1903 a 
boat, built on the dead rise plan, at Atlantic City, 
carried off the championship by winning nearly every 
race in which she was entered, and her consistent per- 

in all weather has made her popular. 

For a number of years much interest has centered in 
g one-design class of mosquito boats, sixteen of which 


‘ 
were imported from Atlantic City in 1893. The boats 
are 15ft. over all, sft. breadth and are rigged with a 23ft. 
mast, carrying a leg-a-mutton sail with a club at the 
base. The height of the sail makes them tender on the 
wind, but, handled well, they will go through a blow 
that drives the other classes to double reefs, and they 
will point and foot in a way to bring them home on the 
heels of the larger boats. Although these craft are strictly 
one-design, the fleet championship has been held con- 
tinuously for eleven years by one man. He has won nine 
of every ten races sailed, and the ambition to beat him 
Has held the fleet almost intact for eleven seasons. 
This admirable record of consistent interest has led to 
the building of another one-design class of the dead rise 
type—modeled after the present champion of the catboat 
fleet-—at Atlantic Ctiy. They are 25ft. over ll, 
18ft. on the waterline, and are rigged with a jib and 
mainsail. If anticipations are realized, the newcomers 
will make 1905 the most exciting year in the club’s 
history. 

The club members are almost without exception eager 
for one-design racing. Many of them have at one 
time sailed in the mosquito fleet and are thoroughly 
convinced that for maintained interest, mixed class rac- 
ing is not to be compared with the one-design. 

It takes a long while to convince-a man that he is 
not a good enough sailor to lead the procession. He 
will come to the line for race after race, primed with 
schemes for outsailing and outwitting the others, and 
full of the idea that he cannot make the mistake again 
which lost him the previous race. And nothing can be 
much better sport than to be in the midst of a fleet of 
a dozen one-design boats all working every nook and 
cranny of the shore as they beat against the tide. It 
is man for man, and he who is most alert to what 
is going on about him, watches closest the effect of 
every tack and is quickest to take advantage of each 
puff of wind and eddy in the water, is the one who 
works into the lead. The difference which handling 
makes in the speed is remarkably apparent, for at 
times with a steady wind blowing and no possibility of 





HOME OF THE RIVERTON Y. C, 


“flukes,” a gap of a mile and more will be opened up 
between the first and last boats in a 9-mile race. 

The selection of the jib and mainsail rig for the 
new class is largely due to the interest aroused in the 
last few years by a fleet of that description, which 
has grown to be very popular. For several years a 
freak craft, Isit by name, built almost on the lines 
of a perfect scow, carried off everything in sight with 
ridiculous ease; but the passage of a new rule, further 
limiting the number of men to be carried, handicapped 
her . badly, and a little half-rater, named Tadpole. 
capepred first prize in 1903. : 

be club’s racing season opens on May 30 with a 
Décoration Day regatta, which is followed by races on 
alternate Saturday afternoons. But the greatest day 
in the yachting season is Fourth of July, and it has 
been so for the thirty-eight years of the club’s history. 
The town depends upon the yacht club to provide the 
patriotism for the occasion. 

The racing programmes are made up in four-page 
booklets, and are cut in triangular shape with a cover 
designed after the club pennant. They are distributed 
widely through the town, and a number are kept for 
distribution in the club house on the morning of the 
Fourth. It is a misfortune that winds and weather 
to suit the day cannot always be provided. It is a sad 
reality that Fourth of July mornings are proverbially 
with us as hot as the Sahara and as still as death. 
The picture shows the condition of affairs in 1902. 
There was just. enough wind at times to tempt the 
committee to start the races, but far from enough 
to allow the boats finishing them. The course was a 
triangular one, a mile to a leg, and called for three 
times around. The faint catspaws carried the fleet 
round the first buoy and the tide took them up to the 
second mark, but here the puffs wholly disappeared 
and the boats started drifting further up stream. The 
gun from the flagship finally signaled the race off and 
brought the crews home for dinner. but for launches 
it was a famous day, and their event quite over- 
shadowed, in interest, the sailing races. 

Last year we were more fortunate. A fluky northerly 
wind, stiff in spots, which shaded off into nothingness 
as the day wore on, gave the fleet an excellent chance 
to finish well within the time limit, and left the river 
in the afternoon as smooth as a mirror to accommodate 
the canoeists and the swimmers. It fitted the schedule 
as though cut to order. The crowd that gathers on 
these occasions throngs the bank and crowds the wharf 
from rail to rail, and the committee is possessed with 
the laudable ambition to provide something novel in 
the-way of aquatic sports each year. For two years 
canoe tournaments or tilting matches were the great 
feature, and then obstacle swimming races, walking a 
slippery pole, barrel races and mixed canoe races were 
the most se a. Water carnivals were at 
one time the rage, but they have not been seen on the 


rogramme for several years. The last great per- 
iormance was when the shad fishermen’s long boat was 





matamonenonat into the floating image of Cleopatra’s 
barge. From the mast amidships were strung num- 
bers of colored lanterns, and beside each of the twenty 
rowers was a blazing red-light. On a high throne in 
the stern sat Cleopatra with Mark Antony at her side. 
The effect was striking, and in conjunction with the 
smaller boats fancifully decorated with lanterns, made 
an interesting spectacle. But after this effort the car- 
nival spirit died out and the fireworks on the pier have 


, since had no rival. 


The season closes with Labor Day, when the whole 
fleet goes up the river to race as the guests of the 
Beverly Y. C.—a new organization dating from 1900. 
The feeling between the two clubs is very cordial, and 
a large proportion of the owners of racing boats at 
the two places are members of each club, which assures 
them weekly races, as the schedules are so arranged 
that the events fall upon alternate Saturdays. 

Early in the morning of Labor Day the first detach- 
men of the fleet can be seen working up stream, the 
boats racing fiercely among themselves, until they. dis- 
appear from sight behind a heavily wooded point that 
cuts off the view of the upper river. Toward noon the 
second detachment, strung out in lines like an uneven 
picket fence, goes up in two of the various launches— 
a more expeditious but less interesting method of con- 
veyance. And last of all the commodious steam yacht, 
loaded with the friends and relatives of the members, 


leaves the wharf, to arrive in time for the races. The ° 


fleet is welcomed by the commodore of the Beverly 
Y. C. and a lunch served on his lawn is heartily enjoyed. 
The river bank at Beverly rises almost perpendicularly 
from the water’s edge, which makes the winds even 
more uncertain and treacherous than at Riverton, but 
sight-seers can look down on the fleet and follow its 
movements readily over the whole course. From their 
point of view the arrangement is ideal. The two fleets 
make a great showing in the cove, and there is keen 
rivalry for the honor of carrying off first place. And 
after the races are over, not the least enjoyable part of 
the day is the trip down the placid river, in the growing 
darkness, behind the launches. 

This custom originated six years ago, and in that time 
we had never had a rainy day, and, until 1903, had 
never been forced to postpone a race for lack of wind. 

A return race for the Beverly yachtsmen was in- 
augurated two years ago, which is held some time in 


“July. The weather helped us the first year, by furnish- 


ing a stiff breeze and a clear sky, which induced almost 
the whole up-river fleet to venture down. In 1903, how- 
ever, all hopes of good sport were discounted, when 
the morning opened with a gray sky and a glassy river. 
The prospect discouraged the invited guests and only 


‘a few of their boats appeared. In the afternoon the 


wind arrived bringing with it plenty of rain, and the 
races were run off in double quick time among the 


~home fleet. 


Before the founding of the Beverly Y. C., Riverton 
occasionally joined forces with the Corinthian Y. C., 
which is located at Essington, nearly as far below 
Philadelphia on the Pennsylvania shore as Riverton is 
above on the Jersey shore. It was a difficult trip past 
the city and across the lines of the ferries plying be- 
tween Philadelphia and Camden, but it gave variety to 
the season’s racing, and there is some talx of renew- 
ing the custom this coming season, which, without this 
feature, however, promises to be one of unequalled 
activity. The new fleet will insure keen rivalry, and 
from the 30th of May to the 15th of September there 
will be, in conjunction with the Beverly Y. C., regular 
weekly races. Our members are always eager for an 
opportunity to try out their skill and the speed of their 
boats, and a visiting yachtsman with a craft that can, 
by any possibility, fit into a class will be welcomed and 
given a chance to show what his boat can do in nar- 
row river waters and fluky river winds. 
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Ketcu Sitaran Soip.—The ketch Sitarah, built by the 
Geo. Lawley Corp., 1903, for Mr, John H. Cromwell, At- 
lantic Y. C., has been sold to Mr. Russell A. Alger, Jr., 
of Detroit, Mich. through the agency of Stanley M. 
Seaman, New York. She is 76ft. over all, soft. 6in. 
waterline, 17ft. beam, 5ft. 7in. draft. 


A New Racine Launcu.—Mr. Alexander Stein, of the 
Indian Harbor Y: C., expects to have ready for the 
Memorial Day races and the season of 1905 following, a 
high speed motor-driven launch, designed with a hope of 
securing 30 miles per hour. Mr. Henry J. Gielow, who 
designed the Onontio, has completed the plans, and the 
Greenwich Yacht Yard, of Greenwich, Conn., has been 
awarded the contract. She will be modeled something 
after the Onontio, Com. Harrison B. Moore’s 28.36-mile 
launch, but will have improvements following - some 
original ideas evolved by Mr. Gielow from his previous 
designs. We are very glad to learn that at least two 
boats are to be ready for next season’s racing which will 
be in a class by themselves, as it is hardly to be supposed 
that the A. P. B. Association rules could be so construed 
as to give Onontio, Challenger, XPDNC, and similar 
boats time allowances equitable and fair to all: The new 
boat is to be 56ft. 8in. over all, 7ft. beam, and 3ft. draft, 
and, like Onontio, will have an 8-cylinder Craig gasolene 


engine. 2 
RRR 


Autosoat Racine at Daytona AND Havana.—Inquiry 
from autoboat owners elicits the information that it is 
hardly likely that there will be much, if any, autoboat 
racing following or in connection with the automobile 
meets at Daytona and Cuba. Owners do not take kindly 
to transportation and risk of injury in transit, but seem 
perfectly will'ng to confine their racing and speed trials 
to waters during the summer time. 
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Fixtures, 


Jan. 16-20.—Pittsburg, Pa—First annual tournament of the 
Troquois Rifle ib. 





New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue approach of Christmas did not seem in any way to interfere 
with the attendance at the practice shoot held Friday, Dec. 23, 
seventy men facing the targets in the race for high scores: 

Ring target: R. Gute 242, 245; J. C. Bonn 242, 237; é Meyer 
289, 237; H. Lohden 237, 233; F. V. Roun 233, 235; O. Schwane- 
man 231, 237; J. Facklamm 240, 226; G. Ludwig 230, 235; F. 
Facompre 227, 234; J. H. Hainhorst 232, 226; A. W. Lemcke 220, 
238; P. Heidelberger 227, 229; N. C. L. Beverstein 225, 229; C. 
Sievers 227, 227; J. G. Tholke 223, 226; D. Peper 218, 231; H. Mes- 
loh 227, 229; H. D. Meyn 230, 226; A. B. Michaelson 229, 215; 
G. W. Offermann 221, 223; C. Schmetz 217, 226; F. W. Dierks 19, 
216; F. Schultz 189, 218; H. Hoenisch 204, 200; Aug. Beekman 
192, 211; D. Ficken 202, 198; J. H. Grote, Jr., 207, 192; H. Quaal 
210, 188; M. J. Then 201, 196; C. Koenig 189, 206; G. H. Fixsen 
208, 184; H. Martin 187, 203; A. Giebelhaus 194, 196; L. Goldstein 
184, 200; C. Roffman 198, 183; F. Gobber 193, 187; R. Ohms 179, 


; C. Grosch 210, 231; W. Dahl 220, 220; H. C. Hainhorst 220, 

A. J. F. Sibberns 220, 219; C. Mann 216, 222; J. H. Kroeger 
213, 223; J. N. Hermann 214, 221; H. Nordbruch 216, 218; L. A. 
Hagenah 219, 213; A. Backman 217, 215; J. H. Meyer 219, 213; 
J. Paradies 210, 220; H. Koster 210, 220; H. Haase 209, 221; D. 
von der Leith 215, 213; H. Decker 217, 210; H. Offerman 212, 212; 
J. Jantzen 211, 212; G. H. Wehrenberg 219, 204; C. J. Brinkama 219 
208; G. Thomas 206, 216; H. Meyn 208. 218; H. Kahrs 211, 208; 
W. Grell 200 217; H. Hesse 200, 215; D. Dede 200, 214; A. Evers 
214, 199. 

Bullseye target: M. Johnson 38%, J. C. Bonn 39%, Geo. Lud- 
wig 49, S. Meyn 55, R. Gute 75, J. H. Hainhorst 754%, G. Fixsen 
77%, C. Grosch 81, H. Quaal 87%, O. Schwaneman 89, F. Von 
Roun 9%, J. H. Meyer 97%. 


Providence (R. I.) Revolver Club, 


At our shoot, Dec. 22, four of our rifle shooters tried their 
hands at putting up a general average, so tnat we might see what 
the prospects were for the coming match with the Miles Standish 
Club, and the results were very satisfactory and show that we 
mav not be snowed under completely. 

Following are the scores recorded. Average, 228; 25yds.; rifles 
on German ring target: 

De SI, ccncisdecovessiccsvesccccccccsscccse SE TE 3 GS 


BOGE. ccosocccccoececes 
SS Be Meancanscecasccvcnses cuciechewsenen 229 219 


Wm. T Bullard ...cccccccccccccee (enscevetessecedos 210 224 224 220 

The members were pleasantly surprised by a visit from Frank 
L. Corey, one of our most active and best shooters of some 
months since, but who has not had an opportunity to shoot with 
the boys for some months. Mr. Corey tried a few strings with 
his .22 pistol, but was not up to his usual good form, owing to 
lack of practice, yet put up 80, 80 and 70 (20yds. on standard 
target). 

Two revolver cranks had an interesting time by themselves, and 
for three strings it was nip and tuck as to who would pose as 
champion for the evening, The scores running exactly even in 
reverse order. 

Twenty yards revolver practice, standard target: 

A C Hurlburt. 
Arno Argus .. 


; J. F. R. Ernst 180, 159; F. Ehlen 168, 154; H. Beckman 214, 
; 
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Cloctanati Rifle Association, 


Tue following scores were made in regular competition, by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at Four-Mile House, 
Reading road, Dec. 18. Conditions: 200yds., offhand, at the Ger- 
man ring target. Nestler was champion for the day, with the 
good score’ of 225; he was shooting in good form throughout 
the day. Mr. Odell seems to be getting back in his old form 
again, his shooting to-day ‘comparing well with that previous 
to his late illness. Mr. Coleman, as a new member, is doing 
himself proud for one who;had laid aside the rifle for a few years. 
Mr. Hofer set the pace for°champion score early in the day, and 
there was a hot race to beat it by Odell and Nestler, the latter 
finally beating the score by one point. Payne wasn’t in it to- 
day. Odell was high on the honor with 67. The scores: 






OGRE csceccrcocecsescce Aiesesacewet 220 217 212 21 
TE: dnmnchaccoouansiee cb ecunssaneecsstas ecoee 219 218 217 213 212 
MN strasovesos sessieeines Daename neta . 209 205 196 191 186 
Coleman ..... saceedones ease ebedoesecces 208 207 203 193 190 
WVOMA cccccccccccscccceves cosccceees 201 185 181 180 178 
SUE catousdecavedbancedasoctbetectasuabecced? SEE MERC SEE ZEB 02s 





Harlem Independent Corps. 

Scores follow for the regular gallery practice shoot: 

Ring Target—H. Koch, 228, 241; A. Fegert, 230. 231; G. Thomas, 
224, 218; H. Behrmann, 216, 218; J. H. Blumenberg, 208, 223; S. 
Baumann, 221, 208; L. Lewinson, 212, 216; A. Muller, 214, 214; A. 
Fenninge, 210, 215; S. Bauman, 221, 208; C. Wolf, 209, 202; L. 
Rokohl, 215, 19; A. Miller, 198, 212; W. Mensch, 204, 195; A. 
Olsen 200, 1%; F. Koch 190, 191; A. Monotsberger 199, 177; E. 
Michling 171, 200; W. Haus 186, 178; F. Horn 177, 182; P. 
Zugner, 190, 166; E. Hilker, 147, 192; C. P. Hopf, 187, 150; E. 
Modersohn, 122, 191; L. Schowunel, 138, 172; J. Fey, 143, 120; F. 
Lanzer, 87, 76. . 

Bullseye Target—W. Mensch 36%, A. Fegert 29, A. Monats- 
berger 68, A. Rokohl 79, A. Fenninge 93, Dr. A. Muller 93%, 
W. Haus 9%, J. H. Blumenberg 127, E. Modersohn 128, F. Horm 
145, A. Miller 148, G. Thomas 150, C. Wolf 180, E. Hilker 231, 
L. Lewinson 258, H. Koch 279. 





Zettler Rifle Club. 

Scorzs are appended for the regular practice shoot held Tues- 
day evening, Dec. 20: % 

Ring target: R. Gute 1222, C. Zettler, Jr., 1215, E. H. Van Zandt 
1212, O. Smith 1212, C. G. Zettler 119, B. Zettler 1166, L. Maurer 
1168, F. J. Herpers 1158, T. H. Keller 1133. 

Bullseye target: H. C. Zettler 17 degrees, T. H. Keller 26%, 
O. Smith 27, C. Zettler, Jr., 28, C. G. Zettler 31, A. Begerow 31%, 


R. Gute 32, G. Ludwig 40, B. Zettler 42, F. J. Herpers 42, L. C. 
Buss 47%, W. A. Tewes 49, L. P. Hansen 61%, L. Maurer 72, 
George Schlicht 74, Geo. J. Bernius 76, A. Kronsberg 76, H- 


Fenwirth 9, R, Busse 118, G. H. Wiegman 178, 


« 


[Rifle at San Francisco. 


Dec. 19.—The vatious rifle clubs are this month closing up 
their annual medal shoots. At Shell Mound, D. B. Faktor won 
the champion medal in the German Schuetzen Club—twenty-four 
scores allowed during the year, best ten to count; score, 2211. 

At Schuetzen Park, A Strecker was the winner in the California 
club; score, 2247. 

The National Guard have for many years done their shooting at 
Shell Mound Range. As the latter affords no facilities for long- 
range work, a new location within the city limits has been 
chosen. It lies south of the high hill, known as Twin Peaks, and 
affords room for a 1,000yd. range. RoeEeEL, 





Independent New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue following scores were recorded on the Zettler ranges Thurs- 
day evening, Dec. 22, by the above society: Gus Zimmermann 
246, 248; R. Gute 244, 243; Lambert Schmidt 241, 246; F. Liegibel 
241, 237; John Facklamm 235, 237; Geo. Zimmerman 234, 237; L. C. 
Hammerstein, Jr., 235, 235; F. A. Young 233, 287; H. Koch 234, 
231; Jac Billschur 231, 232; Geo. Ludwig 223, 239; Jac Schmid 232, 
228; H. J. Behrens 229, 226; Wm. Soll 224, 231; F. C. Halbe 199, 
202; A. Rodler 202, 199; H. Zimmer 181, 197. 


Italian Rifle Club. 


At headquarters, 159 W. 23d street, New York city, Dec. 19, 
the following scores were recorded. All shooting offhand, at 
seventy-five feet, on the regular 25-ring target: Selvaggi 243, 
Minervini 241, Bianchi 234, Reali 233, DeFelice 223, Raimondi 222, 
Alfieri 217, Cassetti 204. 


Grapshooting. 


——— 





Dec. 29.—North Branch, N. J., Gun Club first annual midwinter 
shoot. H. B. Ten Eyck, Sec'y. 


1906. 


Jan. 2.—Utica, N. Y.—Riverside Gun Club New Year's Day sweep- 
stake and merchandise shoot. E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. 
Jan. 2.—Utica, N. Y.—New Year’s Day shoot of Oneida County 
Sportsmen’s Asspciation. James W. Brown, Sec’y. 
Jan. 2.—Carleton, Mich., Gun Club’s New Year’s Day shoot. Dr. 
O. J. Fay, Sec’y. : wget . ; 
Jan. 2—Trenton, N. J., Shooting Association’s big merchandise 
shoot. ‘J. R. Taylor, Gen’l Mgr. . 

an. 2.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Gun Club annual shoot. 

an, 2.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—New Year’s shoot of the Bergen Beach 
Gun Club. L. H. Schortemeier, Mgr. : 

Jan. 17-20.—Hamilton, Can., Gun Club live-bird tournament. J. 
Hunter, Sec’y. . 

Jan. 20.—Middletown, N. eer shoot of Mullerite Gun Club, 
on grounds of the Orange unty Gun Club. Albert A. 
Schoverling and O. H. Brown, Mgrs. * 

an, 23-28—Brenham, Tex.—Sunny South Handicap. 

an. 31-Feb. 2.—Taylor, Tex.—Central Texas Handicap. 

an. Soe Stas oe Texas Handicap tourna- 
ment. C. F. Gilstrap, Mgr. . 

Feb. 6-9.—Houston, Tex'—Sen's Grand Southern Handicap. Ailf. 


Gardiner, Mer. . : 
Feb. 11.—Phillipsburg, N. J., Opposite Easton, Pa.—Alert Gun 
Gun Club first annual tournament. Ed. 'F: Markley, Mgr. 
Feb. 15-16.—Detroit, Mich.—Jacob Klein’s tournament on Rusch 
House grounds, under auspices of Tri-State Automobile and 

Sporting Goods Association. . 

May 26.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Tournament of the Pennsylvania State 
Sportsmen’s Association, under auspices of the Herron Hill 
Gun Club. Thos. D. Bell, Ass’t Secty... 

June $9.—Dalton, O., Gun Club annual tournament. Ernest F. 
Scott, Capt. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for 
publication in these columns, also any news notes ¢ 
may care to have published. Mail all such matter to 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broadway, 
New York. Forest anp STREAM goeg tg press on TUES- 
DAY OF EACH WEEK, ' 





The programme of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Gun Club’s New 
Year’s shoot, Jan. 2, provides eight target events, six at 15 targets, 
$1.30 entrance, and two at 25 targets, merchandise prizes, $2 
entrance. 

* 


In the miss-and-out live-bird event at Point Breeze, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday of this week, Messrs. Brandt, Trent and Aiman 
tied on 9 aud divided the money. A special programme will be 
provided for New Year’s Day. 


Mr. Howard George, of Philadelphia, won two gobblers at the 
all-day target shoot of the Olney Gun Club at Cedar Grove, on 
Monday of this week. Messrs. Charles Newcomb, Thomas Tansey 
and Walter Firth were also winners of the toothsome turkey. 


Mr. E. J. Loughlin, Secretary, writes us as follows: ‘The 
Riverside Gun Club, of Utica, N. Y., will ceiebrate New Year’s 
Day on Monday, Jan. 2, with a sweepstake and merchandise 
shoot, open to amateurs only. Grounds located at foot of Wash- 
ington street, close to all depots.” 


The Oklahoma: City Gun Club have issued a cordial invitation 
to shooters to attend their one-day shoot. Jan. 2. Twelve events 
constitute the programme, of which four are at 20 and eight at 
16 targets; entrance $1.50 and $2. Rose system, four moneys, will 
govern. Sliding handicaps. Mr. G. M. Parker is president; 
M. C. V. Topping is the secretary. 


The Trenton Shooting Association announce that they will hold 
a big merchandise shoot Monday afternoon, Jan. 2. “Shooting 
begins at 1 o’clock sharp, for cost of targets at 2 cents each. 
Prizes: One punch bowl with twelve mugs, one berry set (six 
disks), three orange bowls, four lily bowls, and others; also 
poultry. Reasonable entrance. Come early and shoot through the 
programme. J. R. Taylor, Gen. Mgr., Trenton Shooting Asso- 
ciation, Interstate Fair Ground.” 


_- Unlike the Christmas Day shoot, of which high guns won, the 


New Year’s Day shoot of the O. C. S. A, Utica, N. Y., Jan. 2, 
will be class shooting. There are ten programme events alter- 
nately 10 and 15 targets, 60 and 90 cents entrance. Total targets, 
125; entrance, $7.50. “Money divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
The proceeds of event 6 will be donated:to the E. D. Fulford 
monument fund. It is no sweepstake everit, but a handicap. The 
prize is a solid gold badge, value $25. This event is open to any 
resident New York State shooter. Contestants are welcome to 
shoot for targets only, except event 6, open. Ten-gauge guns, 
targets only. Shells sold on the grounds.” There will be a meet- 
ing of this Association at Bagg’s Hotel, Friday evening, Dec. 
30, 1904, at 7:30 o’clock, to select dates of the New York State 


shoot, ’ isle 
% 

The Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Gun Club sends us a communication 

as follows: “The arrangements for our New Year’s tournament 


on Jan, 2 are complete, and promise to give the shooters present 
on that day a good time. We will use two traps, starting promptly 
at 10 A. M., with two squads. In this way we will be able to finish 
the programme early without rushing, and visitors can take the 
late afternoon trains home. All work will be in the hands of 
competent men, and we expect every detail to run off smoothly. 
From present indications this, the third annual tournament of 
the Poughkeepsie Gun Club, will be the largest attended and most 
important tournament held in this section of the State.” 


The Hamilton (Ont.) Gun Club have issued the programme of 
their fifteenth annual tournament and grand Canadian handicap, 
to be held on Jan. 17-20. This tournament is one of the best held 
in the Dominion, and the programme is exceptionally attractive, 
as follows: On the first day eight target events are provided, 
each at 20 targets, $2 entrance, and of these seven respectively 
have $20 guaranteed. The competition begins with a 10-live-bird 
event, $5 entrance, birds extra; $100 guaranteed, Rose system, 
ratios 5, 3, 2. No. 2 is at 20 birds, $15 entrance, birds included; 
$500 guaranteed; $100 to high gun; $400 Rose system, 5, 4, 3; 
surplus added; handicaps in each event, 26 to 38yds. The pro- 
gramme of the second and third d4ys is much like that of the 
first; except that the $500 guaranteed event is continued. On the 
fourth day, an event at 10 birds, $5 entrance, high guns, and 
target sweeps are provided. A total of $1,200 is guaranteed. 
Shooting begins at 9 o’clock. All sweeps and miss-and-outs are 
subject to handicap, and in target sweeps the handicaps are 
sliding handicaps. The officers are: President, T, Upton; Vice- 
President, M. E. Fletcher; Secretary, H. Graham; Treasurer, 


J. Hunter. i igi se 


The Carleton, Mich., Gun Club announce a New Year’s Day 
shoot, their fifth amateur tournament at targets and live birds. 
The date is Jan. 2. Competition begins at 9 o’clock. Cash 
prizes, over $80. The target programme consists of ten events, 
each at 10 targets, $1 entrance. Rose system, four moneys. 
Targets, 2 cents. Those who wish may shoot for targets only. 
Sergeant system. Live bird competition begins at 1 o’clock. 
Event No. 1, 5 birds, entrance $2; three moneys, 50, 30 and 20 
per cent. Event No. 2, 7 birds, entrance $5; Rose system, four 
moneys, ratio 8, 6, 3, 2. Event No. 3, 10 birds, entrance $10; 
four moneys, equitable system of division. Miss-and-out and ad- 
ditional sweeps, time permitting. You can shoot for price of 
birds. Traps, five King’s pigeon traps. Birds, 15 cents each; 
all bird moneys deducted fr»m purses. Boundary 50yds. Extra 
cash target prizes for shooting through programme: For making 
ten perfect scores, $25; for making nine perfect scores, $20; for 
making eight perfect scores, $15; for making seven perfect scores, 
$10; highest average, $5; next, $3; lowest, $2.50; total, $80.50. 
Revised Interstate Association rules. All standard loaded shells 
for sale on ground. Manufacturers’ representatives are cor- 
dially invited to be present, but can shoot for targets only. Warm 
dinner served in the Matthews House. All trains on the Pere 
Marquette & Detroit Southern R. R. stop near the grounds. 
The shoot is open to all. 

BERNARD WATERS. 


WESTERN TRAP. 


Ctacinnati Gun Club, 


Tue attendance at the Cincinnati Gun Club shoot was small on 
Dec. 24, owing partly to the weather and partly to the bad con- 
dition of the road, which makes a trip to the grounds of uncertain 
length. The day was cold and rainy, and @ strong wind, blowing 
across the traps from the left, made hard targets. By 4 o’clock 
it was too dark to see, and the boys quit for the day. Not much 
practice shooting was done. Arthur Gambell, H. Osterfeldt and 
Geo. Yeager start on the 26th for Grace, Miss., for a couple of 
weeks’ duck shooting, with Dick Pooler, of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Reports from Ackley are encouraging, as he continues to im- 
prove very slowly. 

Williams is not satisfied with being a good trap and field shot, 
but has lately joined the ranks of the riflemen, and is shooting 
with the Cincinnati Rifle Association and doing good work. 
Medico was on hand to-day, and finished fourth with 8. L. 
Ahlers is in the South, escaping the cold weather and also shoot- 
ing a little game. Ralph Trimble put in his appearance to-day 
for the first time in many weeks. As is usually the case, he 
finished at the top, although he shared high honors with Don 
Minto, each breaking 93. Don can shoot a little bit when he gets 
going, and tied Trimble in each of the five 20-target events. The 
scores follow: : 

One hundred-target race: Don Minto 98, Trimble $8, Barker 87, 
Medico 84, Herman 83, Williams 81, Block 80, Maynard 79, Falk 
72, 

Following are the ten best scores made in the cash prize series 
to date, by those who have taken part in enough contests to 
qualify. Gambell and Don Minto have preferred to shoot from 
léyds. instead of from 19 and 21, their proper handicaps, and there- 
fore forefeited their interest in sharing any of the prizes. Don 
Minto’s highest score was 46; his lowest 35. Although twenty- 
two shooters have taken part in the Class C, only three are able 
to qualify by having shot the required number of times. The 
final contest will be held on Feb. 4. A new series of prize contests 
will begin immediately after, one prize to be shot for every three 
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Class A Total. 
45 45 45 44 44 43 43 43-444 
44 43 43 43 42 42 42 42-409 
43 43 42 41 41 40 40 40—416 
42 42 42 41 41 41 40 40—414 
42 41 40 40 40 41 40 39412 
43 43 42 40 40 39 35 34405 
‘i 40 39 38 8 38 57 Goo 
ii 40 40 $9 38 38 31 S6-a0e 
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Class B. 5 
Dick Obs sediciddsdcdcivecdcocdpocseds eeu eed s eee 
See, Seerrrmarmeryeerestoens USES BBS Bim 
BODUDE pn ovvcohsicoccdccosotcsconsqan ae Ue aL Stu 
POM vsdn css. c0ss cevvccsscsceetcees 46 43°41 40 40 88 37 34 Bo 4-380 
Ward ...cccccccccccevcescecceeeeesee 42 89-39 30.38 38.38 37.41 34-385 
BUR, coceccovasececesosscetsontensseee Sn Et Meant ae oS Ses 
PisiGer - ..sceecees Sesoceetonesvoesnce OS ae Os oC eee 
Bullerdick ......sceescsseccessevecee 40 89 88 38 37 36 35 33 33 34—SE3 
Class C. 
Bleh costsarsssenseesveseaeceeessens M62 M6 AB GL 20 398 38 S80 
ELMAN .occeececcccccccesececcscses 4042 41 41°89 38 37 35°36 34-387 
H Sunderbruch .......-seeeceseveee 46 42 87 37 37 37 37 3 WH 3-378 


Commencing Friday, Feb. 10, the week following the conclusion 
of the present series of cash prizes, something new will be given 
a trial, and if it proves successful, will be continued throughout 
the year. A prize will be shot for every three months, instead of 
yearly. Mr. F. C. Tuttle, on behalf of the Peters Cartridge Co., 
will present the club with a handsome gold watch fob for the 
first prize. The following conditions will govern these contests: 
Contests will be held each week for fifteen weeks. Each contest 
to be at 100 targets. Members must compete in ten contests to 
quaiify. Added targets will be used for a handicap, The contest- 
ant who has the ten best scores, with his handicap, will be de- 
clared the winner. Ties will be shot off. The highest possible 
score will be 100. Members will be allowed any one of three days 
on which to compete. All contestants stand at léyds. The handi- 
cap committee may change the handicaps at any time. The handi- 
cap committee consists o1 Messrs, Barker, Jergens, Faran, Mayn- 
ard, van Ness, Marig and Gambell, 


Weltare Gun Club, 


The Welfare Gun Club, of Dayton, O., held a shoot on the 
afternoon of Vec. 17, which was qune weli attended and was a 
success. ‘Lhe way was not an ideal one fur shuvting, as a strong 
wind was blowing directiy toward the shooters, and snow was 
faiung most of the time. Under such conditions, the scores made 
were very good. Munveck icad with 66 out of 6U, and broke 48 
out of ov in nve events. ‘ihe event of the atternoon was the team 
maich between Feters and Barker, of Cimcinnati, and two of 
Daywn’s cracks, Uswaid and Spangier. The maich was shot in 
a arving snowstorm, and was wun by the visitors with a score 
of. 34 to WW. Spangier and Peters were high men with 43 each, 
The visitors irom wamey were highiy pieased with their recepuon, 
and ict wr home happy. Lhe Wellare boys propuse to pay a 
visit to Cimcinnau, and see if they cannut regain the hunors 
wrested frum tuem. One of the best-natured men 1m the ciub is 
Lee Counsesman. He enters all the events and ioses with the 
Sale grace tat he wins. if he dunt break ’em, he only says, 
“peucr suck next ume,” and never has any tauit to find with his 
gun vr ammunition, Uldt is another guud joser, and is aiways 
sure he'li get the next one when he misses. Breene and Uswaid 
are @ Cuupse O1 goud joiners, and the crowd is sure to be guud- 
humerea when tucy are around. Capt. Spangler was squad hust- 
ler, and kept the shoviers moving, su tbat tere were no delays. 
‘Lhere were two events at 2 anu seven at lv targets each, in ad- 
dion to the team match. Spangicr shot at ¥ and was high 
man with o2, Usdt second win «. Fevers third with 71, and 
Larker tuurth with 70. (Uther scores were: Pheliis (80) 64, Coun- 
sciman (so) 63, AKurby (sv) 6U, Monbeck (60) 65, Oswaid (60) 46, 
Lreene (2v) lo, barton (iv) 5, Kost (20) 6, Kayburn (10) & Follow- 
ing are the scores im the team shoot, two men on a side, 50 
targets per man. 


Cincinnati Dayton. 
Petese oe ccccccece 20 Spangler ......... 22 21—43 
Barker ...... eevee 22 19—41— BE Uswaid oes ese eee 18 19—37— 80 


The Oswald-Spangler match was postponed for the present; 
this was to have been shot to-day at 100 targets per man, for $100 
a side. 

Palestine Club, 


The Palestine, O., Gun Club was recently organized with eigh- 
teen members. On Dec. 17 a meeting was held, when rules and 
reguiations were adopted, and the first shoot heid. Beside mem- 
bers of the club, a mumber of other shooters were present. Owing 
to sack of time oniy 25 targets per man were shot at, Herschell 
Jefires being high with 19. Oliver Harter second with 18. 


Engelwood (O ) shoot. 

C. Becker, of Englewood, O., gave a very successful all-day 
tournament on Dec. 20.” There was a large attendance, twenty- 
eight shooters taking part in one or more of the events. Among 
those who came from Dayton were Messrs. Rike, Craig, Oswald 
Oldt, Schwind, Lindemuth, Geo. Rohrer, Horace Heikes and 
W. E. Kette. The weather conditions were hard, a strong wind 
blowing all day, and being responsible for many lost targets. 
There were ten 10-target events on the programme, with 60 cents 
entrance, and turkeys and ducks as prizes in each event. A 
glance at the list which follows will show that the Dayton boys 
went home with a good supply of poultry. 

Craig and Rike tied for high gun on 81. Schwind was second 
with 77. lke third with 72, and Oswald and Oldt fourth with 71 
each. 

First event: Old and Rike, turkey each; second Rike and 
Craig, turkey; Ike, duck; third, Rike and Craig, turkey; fourth, 
Lindemuth, Oswald, H. Heikes, turkey each; fifth, Craig, 
Ike, Schwind, turkey each; sixth, Craig, Schwind and 
Mack, turkey each; seventh, Kette, Mark and Oswald each 
a turkey; eighth, Mack, Rike and Oldt, a turkey each; ninth, 
E. Keller, Rike and Oswald, turkey each; tenth, Oswald, Rike 
and Lindemuth, turkey each. The scores: 











Events 123 46 67 8 910 Shot 
Targets 10-10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 at. Broke. 
Ey sutscnasedopehoon - 7989101098 47 10 $1 
Ee -- 71010857988 9 100 81 
67787678 710 «+100 7 
8938866566779 - 100 R 

6 96977385 10 
8 86897779 10 7 
5 96788989 80 64 
89888778 80 63 
5586877656 10 6 
66678678 #100 62 
65677679 100 62 
68386666 10 54 
77443666 10 62 
37656786 5 80 ti 
61364636 10 ae 
B-73.43, Baswc cove 60 Fr 
SBS YT BS WD wo os oe 70 3 
wen 6669 8 50 30 
 Bue-2s- on de ap. 06 40 2 
sb se 483 3.. 40 18 
36 es #0 17 
7 30 16 

IER cnccncancacvcbosecde 60 oo 

Sheets evecccseccccscccs os $6. 60 90 96 2 1» 
Butler ...+.-+++ esscesese 66 é ee ‘66 Ws “0 10 6 
Nichols ....-s+scescesesee oe 60-60 6s 06 10 + 
Cc Becker ...cccccccccccee oo oe oe 08 08 8 be 68 oe » a 


FOREST AND STREAM, | 
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Buckeye Club. 


The Buckeye Gtiti Club owas fof 4 loiig tite ott of the tttost 
active clubs of Dayton. Soitié tine ago it was consolidated with 
the new Dayton Gun Club, and finally passed into history on 
Dec. 22. On: the evening of this day a full representation of its 
membership. mct at the Phillips House and voted all its assets to 
the new club. These consisted of a considerable sum of money, 
club house, traps aad other equipments. he meeting was most 
harmonious, and those present enjoyed a banquet and other pleas- 
ant diversions after the business was concluded. 


At Toledo, 


The Toledo Consolidated Gua Club will hold a New Year’s 
target shoot on Jan. 2, turkeys, ducks and chickens being of- 
fered as prizes in each event. 


Cardiffi—Reddick Tournament, 

Cardiff, Ill.—What would have been a largely attended tourna- 
ment, had the weather been good, was that of the Cardiff and 
Reddick, Ill., Clubs, united and held at this place Dec. 19. 
When the opening time, 9 A. M., came it found few present, as 
@ room with a stove was more inviting than a bleak prairie, 
covered with snow, over which blew a strong south wind. 

The grounds used are first-class, level as a table, with north 
background free from any obstruction. Five live-bird traps and 
targets are installed. All went well, so far as the trapping was 
concerned. ‘The absence of a club house, or any fire, or place 
to lay the guns was quite an inconvenience, yet those present 
stuck it out until night set in. 

The forenoon was a short one, and was all taken up with 
target shooting. Mr. Mathison, from Wilson, was the best shot 
up to the last round, where he went to the bad. C. Fortier, the 
old-timer from Paper City, led the amateurs with 66 out of 80. 
Chris. Keck, the LuuPont man, was high alone as a professional 
Tramp Iirwim was looking on and assisting with a tew triendily 
words of encouragement to those with “‘coid feet.” Those present 
were: A. W. beuers, Wing, lLil.; T. J. Fortier, Piper City, Lil; 
A. Ferris, Chatsworth, ill.; C. C. Hess, Momence, Lil.; E. Hess, 
Buckingham, lll.; Nelson Wells, Momence, ‘ll.; Dr. Smith, 
Jack huey and Tom Kiley, Keddick, Lil; Jim Walsh, George 
Fauik, and John Alm, Cardiff, Lil. 





Scores: 

kvents: Shot 

Targets: at. Broke. 
i eee 60 36 
C BGG pieverescccass aevpooies 380 67 
BRE. MENDED Kavenescessesvesesover . 380 68 
G5 BE cavenccoccveccossonvesesees AP 66 38 
C Bess cncccccsccccsccccccccccccecs 2 eo ee 50 33 
eS ee sonssovctescoce te 2.28 BD 80 63 
C BOGE cvevcvcccceccesevscnscen ee MB MB 80 66 
5. WeRIRA. mcenesstnvdccnscccseee O24 8» 3: he 65 26 
BE PRIREOR ecserscccesavevcessen ee OM 6 80 65 
. BD cnbinpcnqvedeisniotundinal too Oe 56 oe ine 16 10 
JB  Retley..ccsccccscccrseecceeee oo oe 6 2. 2 35 8 
i J Kenuey ...... coccecccesccescce co es oo LL @ 30 20 
C BURST covcccevescoonsccecosece00 50- > cv. v0 16 8 


After an adjournment for dinner and a warm-up, the live 
birds were trapped, and three events on the birds with feathers 
added interest, as such a game was needed to hold the atten- 
tion of the crowd. Mathison was the only one to get 14, and he 
took first money in the first event, while second money went to 
Fortier and Ferris with an uniucky 13. Butler, Smith and 
Langston tied on 11 for third. 1n the second event, Fortier and 
Dr. Smith went straight; aud in the miss-and-out it was Mathison 
and Wells who held out until the last bird in the coop had 
been trapped. The scores: 


Fifteen live birds; $5 entrance: 


Fortier .......112101112121201—13 Williams ......011020012102011— 9 
Ferris ....-++-222,0LL12112011—13._ Keck .........1ii2u1101201121I—12 
Mathison .....122w222i122i21—14_ Rieiey ........ULIULIUUZIIZ11—10 
Butier ........1210v0i2Z101Z12—11 Langston ....0122021002i2211—11 
Smith .......-1L10L0LI20102L1— 


Ten live birds; $3 entrance: 


Bectie® cscccsces -- -1112212121—10 
Dr. Smith ........2212i211—10 
Madison ........+++ 1210211210— 8 





Hess  ....+++s0++++-LL000L0010— 4 
Miss-and-out, live birds; $1 entrance: 





Mathison . oo 21212 
Fortier . 122120 
Pails 4c cccscncs cecopegscegt 
Mathison and Wells divided. 
In Other Places, 


On Saturday last the members of the Trenton, O., Gun Club 
met for practice. At 50 targets Baker made the score of 38; 
Wirtley, 356; Pfalsgraf, 31; Went, 36; Sickles, 35; H. Keer, out of 
30, 21; Sellers, out of 15, 10. 

It is time for the live-bird shooters to get busy with their 
preparations for the tournament, to be held at Detroit, Mich., 
on Feb. 15 and 16, which has come to be an annual affair, in 
connection with the Automobile and Sporting Goods Association 
Show. There will be good added money for the target events, 
which will be held first day; while the second will be given 
over to a 2% live-bird handicap, $25 entrance, being the twelfth 
shoot for the Gillman & Barnes trophy, the emblem that carries 
with it the championship of the United States and Canada. 
Bates, of Canada, has captured it twice and he will be on hand 
to try a third time win to make it his own personal property. 
Fred Gilbert will have an eye on the same, as will others, both 
local and national. The gang will find this shoot an incentive 
to hasten back from Texas. 

A friend writes from Frankfort, S. D., that’ the gun club at 
that’ place has not gone into winter quarters yet, but shoot 
weekly. A meat club house has been erected, so that a warm 
stove will add comfort on cold wintry days. The club is in good 
financial condition and had money in the treasury to pay for 
the building. 

A New Year shoot has been given out by the Kentucky Gun 
Club, of; Louisville, Ky., for Jan. 2, at Fountain Ferry Park. 
Eight events are scheduled, with a trophy for each. The 
Kentucky boys have held many good shoots during 194, and are 
starting out right for the new year. Louisville is a lively live- 
bird town. 

W. Walsinger, the trapshooting promoter of Ferndale, Ia., held 
a shoot on Dec. 23. Everybody was made welcome, and a good 
time was the result. 

The Mattoon, Iil., “shotgun cranks” have put their heads to- 
gether and the result terminated in a newly organized gun club, 
having eighteen members for a starter. The officers are: J. F. 
Mallory, President, and George Kaelberer, Secretary. 

The regular weekly meeting of the Daniel Boone Rifie Club 
was held Friday, at their range in Muncie, Ind. Captain Stephens 
announces that the members are not taking much interest in the 
shoots. 

It is with much interest that we note that gun clubs are Seing 
organized in connection with many high schools and colleges. 


{Dee. 91, s90q. 


Learning to shoot straight will fit men for being of tisé to thelt 
country, should occasion arise. 

In far away Arizona the trap boys had an interestiiig meeting 
Christmas Day, at Tucson, the prizes being turkeys, ducks and 
chickens. Besides these prizes, several novelties were introduced, 
which kept up the interest throughout the day. The opening 
gun was fired at 9 A. M., and during thé day the townspeopie 
were delighted spectators. 

Fort Smith, Ark. is situated far enough south, so that the 
cold of the north does not hinder gatherings at the trap during 
winter months. The shoot heid Saturday last was interesting to 
at least one member, who won the booby prize. Jack Jackson 
won the same with one target broken out of 25. At same num- 
ber, H. T. James, 23; T. H. Williamson, 17; H. Omahundro, 19, 
were the best scores reported. 

The Carleton, Mich., Gun Club will hold their fifth amateur 
tournament on Monday, Jan. 2. There will be liberal rewards 
oftered in cash, and both targets and live birds will be used. 
Rose system of division of purses, 8, 5, 3 and 2. Twenty-five 
dollars will be awarded the one who makes ten perfect scores; 
$20 for nine; $15 for eight; $10 for seven. Under these con- 
ditions it is safe to predict that but little money will be re 
quired to pay rewards. 

The Detroit, Mich., Gun Club has gone into winter quarters— 
it will come forth when the robins nest again. ‘Lhe otncers are 
Wm. Morris, President; George Stanch, Secretary; Chas. F. 
Kustling, Treasurer and Captaim, and is a hustiing captam, who 
keeps the boys going. 

When J. E. Bopbv, who runs a lunch room, won a meal ticket 
at Jacksonville, Lil., put up by a competitor, he was puzzied how 
to dispose of same. 

Will Clark, of Flora, Ind., won out in the first shoot of the 
Flora Gun Club with a score of 17 out of 20 targets. 

The McLean County Gun Club, of Bioomingtun, Lil, will hold 
a tournament Feb. 22. 

Out in the Northwest, where winds are known to blow cold 
in the winter, the Heiena, Mont., Ciubd wiil hoid weekiy shoots. 

The secretary of the U. M. C. Gun Ciub, at Guthrie, U. T., 
writes that already the club members are getting ready for an 
active spring campaign against the “iestive’” targets. 

An interesting bit of news crosses the continent to the effect, 
that the Spokane, Wash., Club will hold a shovt on the first 
day of the new year. Nothing so good as starting the year 
properly. 

it is stated that the Montana State tournament will be held 
at Bozeman, in the early summer. 

It has been a long time since shooting matches were all the 
go at Kewanee, Lil, at which time the Mayor of Aeitnsourg, and 
the Mayor of Kewanee were in hot competition. So it will be 
mews to many that a shoot at live birds and targets was held 
there last week. 

You may expect to read reports from a new gun-club that has 
been organized at Council biuns, la. 

‘Lhere is latte duing in the shooung line in the West in the 
winter time as compared with the summer, so that it is a bit 
of good news, that of the tormation of a new ciub at Crown 
Point, Ind. 

Dan bray, after an exciting struggle, resulting in a tie on 82, 
and a shoot-on on 2, lost the Deuver ost tropiy to Lou Keed, 
of Ohiowa, Neb., in the contest iast week at Co:umbus. ‘Lhe 
shoot was he.d during a storm, and the scure of 2 straignt, made 
by Keed, was an “eye-opener.” G. A. Schroeder chaienged Keed 
for the trophy. Gus doesn’t like to see 1 leave Coiumpus. 

Procior Knott is situated in the north part Minnesota, where 
the themomentor registers low in the month of Decemper. While 
it is too cold for target work, it is nut two uncumiortable to en- 
joy a banquet. Some twenty-eight of the club's enthusiasts were 
banqueted with the assistance of the wives and sweethearts, and 
it was a list of good things, where wit aiso “flowed.” J. V. 
Gilbert, H. G. Giiderman and Dr. 1. A. Roadman were speakers. 
C. M. Boucher was presented with the Peiers truphy for Lyv4. 

There has been announced an ali-day target and live-bird tourna- 
ment for Jan. 2 at the St. Louis, Mo., Vulont Park. A warm 
club house, such as has long been in use at this park, makes 
pigeon shooting enjoyable even in very coid weather. 

The Windsor, Ont., boys crossed over to the Lagoon Park 
and met the Sandwich Gun Club, of Detroit, in a dittle im- 
promptu live-bird race, and were defeated. At 25 birds, Sandwich 
made 22 to Windsor’s 19. Some additional sweeps were shot, 
Jack Maroon being high man, making a 10 straight. 

Mr. Burr Eaton, of Danville, la., heid a shoot last week under 
unfavorable weather conditions. A. Sater. broke 104 out of 120; 
S. Nan, 99; Frost, 83; Saden, 92; Eaton, 89; Stuge, 42 out of 80; 
C. Sater, 70 out of 100; Huschen, 44 out of 60; Schroeder, 28 out 
of 50. 

McHenry, IIl., has not neglected to fall into line for 196, and 
the holiday will be the occasion for a shoot. ‘Ben Stilling is 
President; J. J. Barbain, Treasurer; Wm. Stoffel, secretary; 
Linus Newman, Captain. Good luck to you and your friend Len. 

The Arcola, Ill, shooters are after more suppers. The last 
shoot resulted in Barnes’ team winning, by 93 to 47. The shooters 
were Dr. Barnes, M. McCafferty, Sam. Cox, P. J. Goggin, O. 
Harris, Jess Smith, E. Watson, D. Winteringer, J. Winteringer, 
N. Snyder and Sam Blackwell. 

it will be news to the western boys that they are “showing me” 
in Missouri. A new club was lately organized at Joplin, with 
the following members: J. J. Gittinger, R. Jordan, -W. D. 
Gorham, J. H. Meyers, W. E. Allen, W. ssannum, J. M. Short, 
G. A. Shimmings, G. I. Mays. Trapshooting will be boomed, 
and traps will be installed. 

Russell Klein was easily high man at the tournament held last 
week at Clarion, Ia. With cold and stiff wind he made 155 out 
of 165; Spencer, 145; McDowell, 132; Howell, 127; Mitchell, 127; 
Bromeister, 126; Yearns, 124; Meyers, 115. The merchandise 
prizes put up were the feature of the meeting and much enjoyed. 
It is reported that all present had something to show for their 
skill with the shotgun. 

Western shooters are very glad indeed that the next Grand 
American will be held in~ Indianapolis. Some would prefer 
Chicago, others Kansas City, and yet some others Denver. But 
what was so good last year will be better, if possible, in 1906. 

Dr. Lawrence, Lincoln, Ill., president of the Illinois {te 
Sportsmen’s Association, writes that the next State shoot will 
be held May 23, 24 and 25. 

Jack Parker, the well-known Michigan trapshooting promoter, 
will manage the shoot at Carleton, Mich., Jan. 2, 1906, 

The Peters Cartridge Company’s representatives will all meet 
in Cincinnati the first of January. There will be much going 
on in their line during their stay in that city. 





All communications intended for Forzst amp Sreeam should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co, 
New York, and not to any individual connected with the paper. | 
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Expert Doings at Wilmington. 

At Wilmiagton, Del., on the morning of Dec. 20, there was an 
earnest rallying of trapshooters, both local and out-ofttown. All 
were on the qui vive to a degree which signified that thete was 
something of interest to them far above the ordinaty. Thete was 
ample cause for the animated bustling, the carrying of guns, and 
the journeying to the grounds of the Wawaset Gun Club, for 
there was present a group of the famous experts, whose high 
performances East, West, North, South, stand up as mountain 
peaks in the annals of trapshooting. 

Several of these experts were members of the All-American 
team, which, in England a few years ago, demonstrated that one 
barrel is better than two barrels when man, load and gun are of 
the best in skill and quality. The professional visitors present 
were: Hog. Tom A. Marshall, captain of the All-American team 
aforementioned; winner of the G. A. H. in pairs or nothing; 
also highest chief of the Indians; in the tribe he bears the dis- 
tinguished title of Chief Long Talk, an imperfect title in itself 
until such time as the further name, And Often, is added thereto. 
Mr. R. O. Heikes, “The Daddy of Them All,” ‘Indian name 
“Chief Bald Eagle,” has recovered from his severe illness of last 
summer, and is shooting as well as ever, at which all his legion 
of friends heartily rejoice. Mr. C. W. Budd, Chief Dago, good- 
humored, ruddy, bright of eye, with his erstwhile raven locks 
lightly nipped by the frosts of a few sharp springtimes, still breaks 
targets with an ease and regularity which denote that shooting 
‘has become with him a confirmed habit. And also there were 
Mr. F. C. Riehl (Chief Piasa), Scribe of the Indians, who has 
festooned his belt with many trophies and high averages; Mr. 
F. E. Butler, shooter, diplomat and humorist; Mr. J. L. D. Mor- 
rison, renowned as a valuable contestant, where the competition 
is hottest; Mr. T. E. Hubby, a shooter of great achievement, 
chiefly in Texas; Col. J. T. Anthony, mature in years and perfect 
in skill, his early serious contests being in the debate at arms 
over some difference of opinion between “the blue” and “the 
gray”; Mr. Fred Gilbert, a young and rising shooter, known both 
as Chief Heap Talk and the Wizard of Spirit Lake; Mr. J. S. 
Fanning, always genial, always modestly endeavoring to do his 
best, which are the doings of a skillful performer; Mr. Hood 
Waters, of national fame and popularity, yet at present not in his 
best form, consequent to eye trouble from which he is con- 
valescing; Mr. C. O. Le Compte, of Kentucky, due to recent 
illness, was out of form; W. Huff, of Georgia; C. B. Adams, of 
Iowa; H. W. Watson, of Pennsylvania; W. H. Heer, of Kansas 
—each and all demonstrated their skill, much to the gratification 
of the beholders. There were others of great fame and ability— 
among whom were Messrs. L. J. Squier, J. T. Skelly, the Messrs. 
duPont, and Ed. Banks and W. Foord, the latter two being 
recent contestants for the championship of Delaware, now held 
by Mr. Banks. Among the distinguished visitors was W. Fred 
Quimby, himself a shooter of skill, and of distinguished ability in 
business. 

The weather was unfavorable for high scores. There was a dull 
light consequent to an overcast sky. A snowstorm interfered in 
the afternoon, and a stiff wind, also in the afternoon, made a 
serious disturbance in scores for about an hour. The Leggett 
trap also acted badly, as there were several delays on its ac- 
count, because of readjustments. 

Forty-four shooters participated in the different events, the 
greater part of whom shot through the programme. 

Hot coffee and an abundance of lunch was a feature which 
evoked the hearty appreciation and active attention of the 
shooters. Mr. W. H. Heer was high, with 156 out of 160. Col. 
Anthony and Mr. Budd were second with 149. Mr. Heikes was 
shooting a new gun. He and Mr. Walter Huff scored 158. Mr. 
Ed. Banks led the home talent with 143, Mr. Skelly was next 
with 142. Mr. L. D. Thomas broke 23 in a nonchalant way, while 
it was snowing, and, finding that he could hold his own with the 
experts, calmly retnrned to his desk in the duPont office. Col. 
J. G. Ewing broke 23 out of 25 in two events, which also was 
some shooting. Mr. Hubby, journeying homeward, had to leave 
early to catch his train. The scores: 






Events: 4.3.3. 4: 6.6.3 
bis 15 15 15 15 26 25 25 25 Total. 
ED, ar icnc dee seberecees ---- 15151414 21 242124 8148 
T A Marshall.. --» 12111015 2 25224 S148 
W H Heer.... . 15 15 1415 242523 2% = 156 
C W Budd.. . 15 14 12 15 20 25 24 25) = 149 
C B Adams - 14 15 11 12 23 22 23 23S «143 
F E Butler .. 13815131217 2019 24 133 
F C Riehl...... - 141412 15 21242224 = 146 
H W_ Watson..... -- 14131113 24251925 144 
-% D Morrison.. «+» 15 14 15 13 25 22 2425 = 138 
E Hubb < Sk cer MaRS ak he 52 
et 0 14 22 222223 «6141 
Gil 315 24 23 2124 149 
1 § 0 15 20 222024 8141 
4 15 20 24 22 22 143 
Cc 8 10 24 23 2123 = 138 
B McH 21120211720 128 
Edmund 0131916 22.0 124 
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Pee Panag eis oak 13 14 12 13 1 23 24 4-148 

+ WET Reged 50, a40suees 1113... .. 14181820 94 
SMM 5 dcccn cS asdas-tene¥e 910 81119181420 109 
NAMEN og och dcicdescsctveubest 15 1213 12 23 202217 134 
MRTG fos cansiasscos saa<as4 TIEN 43 14.10 ., 23 23 31 24-127 
L J Squuiet ......4. ony vate cs ves 1911 19 191725 124 
DF Wo ccciekcsestnsccsseccteesses 141410 16 33.2421 31 142 
MeKelvey ..scsccescsessccicsessveses 14131315 2242121 196 
SEE TOT ic podokaudectssuenteotensi 1211 51917181615 10 
WME Lo ccacncnetesdbcdtietecetsseeeess S26 us 5a eek 4 
Mie RM ciuich cecackctecethechovetesebe 14 13 12 15 23 24 23 24 148 
T. D Thomas ....-.eteseeeeesesenes a Js cy Re 23 be = 
MeColley «+-essresssestreseseseserees 2 ES id ig 3 Bi 1D 
ROSEP ccccticcdccsccscdteccsodsesesdaess co D ax oklaa 16 22 14 58 
Springer ...cseseesesscceercccteceetes of ob oe ot 18 yr 89 
ey ascii agtacetih sé $...2.6. 8 
England ...ccseeseeeteG beteteeeseted oe 44...,23..17.. 53 
Alexander ....ssessssesteeeeteseteneae oe WE ko ich ects 
— 216211818 8674 
B Ewing.. » NL BBB 73 

i duPont ... Bias, sean scan & 
Young ar os Mada oe 2 
Chapelle 6 ws os gape 2 
King ...... > as ss co ue es 8 
WEE. ahh cbscsatenaaes : CREMRGe cesantss.1 (4 


In the evening the Messts. duPont, in honor of the visiting ex- 
perts, gave a banquet at the Wilmington Country Club. Hosts 
and guests, there were twerity-six present. The head ard foot 
of the table was in the form of a T. A profusion of holly on the 
table gave it a color of Christmastide. Col. J. B, Ewing acted 
as toastmaster, and from his right around the table to his left 
the guests were seated in order as follows: Messrs, Alexis I. 
duPont, Victor duPont, 3d, J. T. Skelly, J. S. Fanning, R. O. 
Heikes, Frank J. Butler, C. O. Le Compte, C. Budd, Edward 
Banks, Col. J. T. Anthony, Walter Huff, Eugene duPont, A. C. 
Barrell, E. E. duPont, W. H. Heer, J. H. Heath, Hood Waters, 
C. B. Adams, L. J. Squier, H. C. Watson, Fred Gilbert, J. L. D. 
Morrison, F. C. Riehl, B. Waters and Hon, Tom A. Marshall. 

Col. Ewing, as toastmaster, officiated with infinite tact ard 
address. He introduced each toast with a witty story, felicitous 
personal reference, and happy flow of clear-cut thought, which 
held his hearer every moment while he addressed them. Mr. 
Barrell, as ranking officer of the “squad,” was called upon first, 
at a proper juncture, and he made a speech which received the 
hearty plaudits of the assemblage. Each one in turn was called 
upon to respond to a toast. Col. Anthony’s theme was “The 
Blue and the Gray,” of which he could talk feelingly and know- 
ingly, as one in authority, inasmuch as he was on the firing line, 
and knew that both parties to the misunderstanding used good 
powder and the same powder. Mr. James T. Skelly made a very 
sound speech, and was tactfully useful as an assistant to the 
toastmaster. Mr, Frank Butler told two or three of his best 
stories in happy vein. He never tells a dull story, and 
he never tells one pocrly. Mr. Edward Banks delivered 
an excellent speech.; Mr. Hood Waters gesponded to a 
toast of the ladies, and he responded in the chivalrous, apprecia- 
tive manner of a true American. Mr. Tom A. Marshall made a 
very interesting formal reply to a toast, and several very interest- 
ing informal replies in general. Mr. Jack Fanning’s remarks were 
conspicuous for good sense and brevity. Mr. R. O. Heikes gave 
a good sportsmanlike talk on how he enjoyed himself with dog and 
gun after quail, as well as at the traps, and that good powder 
was a joy in both kinds of sport. Mr. Heer concisely proved 
that brevity is not the soul of wit or common courtesy. Eack 
of the Messrs. duPont said pleasant words, which added more 
happiness to their guests. Messrs. Le Compte and Huff, in the 
gracious manner peculiar to the South, said kind words. Mr. 
F. C. Riehl, in his modest manner, made a short talk, and 
shortened the pleasure of his hearers correspondingly. A rever- 
ential toast was drank to the absent ones, Col. Courtney, Leroy 
Woodard and E. D. Fulford. Others spoke in pertinent and happy 
vein, and without exception each expressed his pleasure in being 
honored with a place as guest at the enjoyable function. During 
the day there was nothing to mar the general good feeling, and 
the visitors closed the evening and wended their ways homeward 
in good spirits and in hearty chorus of vocal melody. 


Bergen Beach Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—There was an excellent attendance at the 
shoot of the Bergen Beach Gun Club, avenue N and Seventy-first 
street, on Dec. 13. No. 1 was the Fulford Memorial event at 25 





targets. The scores follow: 

Events: 1234656 Events; 12383466 

Targets: 15 15 25 25 25 __‘ Targets: 15 15 25 26 25 
C Cooper....... 1412101419.. Fancher ........ SBT TD oe ce oe 
Montanus ..... 18 5111319.. Dondera ...... eS 2 oe 
Suydam_....... 21 12 11 24 23 20 _ eee | Rs Ee 
Baudendistel .. 17 6 61717., poerbis iircnde 23 12 12 17 20... 
F Bergen ..... oe <i ee on 1215 9 1§ 16 16 
T SER So pb5ecs 17.6 914 ,, .. . Hitcheack ..... 18’.. .. is 15 17 
S Short ......0- Be ie Bae diam Ee Be ndiccce UB v0. cc 00 de cs 
H Welles ...... B 91418 ,... F Ryder ..... oo Bh oa es 8 
WwW Ho kins ... Bue Ray Beh BOMBER a0 Bso.c o0- 40. 00 
Cottrell ...cese grty vo, » 2416 14 23 
Southworth .., 1612 18 2) 23 ,, Praesens BURBS 


497-503 Pearl Street, 35-43 Park Street, New York. 
114-116 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Trap Around Reading. 


READING, Pa., Dec. 17.—The atitiual live-bitd shoot of the Spring 
Valley Shooting Association of this city, held on the Spring Valley 
grourids, was a sticcess atid was wittiessed by a latge ctowd of 
sportsmen, ftiends and guests of the members. Matthias cattied 
eff the trophy atid the live-bird championship for 1904 by killing 
§ out of 10 bitds. The bitds were a fast lot, and furnished plenty 
of spoft fot the meti behind the guris. The annual election of 
officets followed the shoot, aftet which supper was setved in the 
spacious diiiitig toom iti the élub house, Stewart Lute having 
everythirig int chafge. 

Live-bitd chatpiorship, tfophy shoot; 10 live bitds, 28yds. rise: 





tagsthd’ oc sssccases *S1FI99 7 Lute .is.scccseccces *2*21022*2-6 
Estetly .s...eceeeses 202199022—B Birth 1... cccccssccess 2*2*00212%—6 
Matthias ....:....3.. 2122222229 Jas Wettz ........0. 2121*2*212—8 
MAME pa sctstenctatcoad DPPABPPE 6 GIRGS ig st ccccccccece **2102120—6 
Loffett ..i.sescsesse 21*2021*21—7 Reifsriyder ......... 2021020120—6 
dartison ..:...4.405 AMSG —S Fett ..1.....scccee- 00*02212120—6 


Ttappe, Pa., Dec. 15.—The attetidance at the weekly shoots of 
the Tfappe Gun Club steadily incheases atid a latge field of 
shooters faced the tfaps in two live-bitd handicap events at 10 
bitds each this afternoor. The bitds were a good lot and the 
scotes cteditable. A. P. Geist, of Fegleysville, shot high gun in 
both everits, the best seotes of which follow: 

Fifst haridicap, 7 bitds, for pufse: Geist 7, Emmets 6, Knipe 
5, each 30yds.; Dudley 6, Mack 6, Betth 5, Bean 5, MeManus 4, 
Bradley 6, each 28yds. 

Second handicap, 10 birds: Geist 10, Emmets 7, Knipe 6, each 
30yds.; Mack 5, Bertz 5, Dudley 6, Bradley 7, Bean 5, Hoops 6, 
McManus 4, 

Pottsville, Pa., Dec. 14.—The shooting match between Dempsey, 
of Greenberry, and Showers, of Fishbach, which took place at 
Greenbetry, was won by the former, who killed 10 birds, to his 
opponentt’s 8, out of 14. The match was for $50 a side, and each 
man was to have shot at 15 birds. A big crowd was in attendance 
and a large sum of nioney changed hands. 

The detailed scores follow: 

Dempsey ...... 11101010111101—10 Showers ...... 11001110011010— 8 

Allentown, Pa., Dec. 15.—The John F. Weiler Gun Club, one of 
the leading clubs of the Keystone State, held another interesting 
shooting contest to-day. The honors of the day were awarded to 
Charles Kramlich, who was high gun, and who won the club’s 
medal. The scores: 

Medal shoot, 25 targets: 
Schleicher 22, Weiler 16. 

Fritztown, Pa., Dec. 15.—The live-bird shoot held at the Farm- 
ers’ Hotel, here, to-day was well attended by sportsmen from 
Reading, Sinking Spring, Denver and Wernersville. 

Ten birds, 28yds. rise: Coldren 6, Hainly 7, Brendle 8, Shar- 
man 7, Spatz 9, Ream 7, Klever 6, Gring 8. 

Oxford, Pa., Dec. 10.—Despite the high winds, some good 
scores were made at the shoot of the Oxford Gun Club yesterday. 
Alexander was high gun by a close margin. 
Shot at. Broke, 

56 A4 


Kramlich 24, Straub 20, Snyder 17, 


The scores: 
Shot at. Broke. 
44 





GES © a cinsseeqcess We Siscicicdscus 53 
ee ee ee 53 48 Johnson... -. 50 41 
TEE. epsnqeeséccnses 54 48 Miller -- 89 33 
RMGIME écccsccsies 2 44 Farner 2 35 
Duster. 





ON LONG ISLAND, 
Sheepshead Bay Gun Club, 


SHEEPSHEAD Bay, L. I., Dec. 15.—There was a good attendance 
at to-day’s shoot of the Sheepshead Bay Gun Club. The Remsen 
cup, 50 targets, and the club badge event were decided on the 
first 25 in the 50-target evert, as follows: 





Targets: 25 25 Broke. T’l. Targets: 25 25 Broke. T’l. 
Montanus, 8...16 16 2 40 Meltene 0... 21 18 39 : 9 
Williamson, 9..14 15 29 38 Welles, 0......21 20 41 41 
Dode, 26...... 13312 2% 580 Dreyer, 16..... 2118 39 6&0 


C Cooper, 20..1518 33 50 
Other events: 


Sch’tmeier, 0..28323 46 46 


Events: 1234656 Events: 123 465 6 

Targets: 25 25 25 25 2525 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 
CROMER: cccccece 13 1818 .. 1718 Welles ........... 16 23 20 20 22 
OEE scccccuave i oo At 8 Meade: 0.6.6.0 21 15 FA» 
POO  ccaseses 18 19 .. 211610 Montanus ....... 1212 71616 
Southworth ... 20.. .. 191819 Williamson .... ....20.. 7.. 
Schorty ....... 21 21 24 22 18 24 





Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 


Povcnkeersiz, N. Y,,. Dec. 25.—Of late our weekly shoots 
have been poorly attended, business engagements and preparing 
for the holiday trade being responsible. Three members turned 
cut to-day, Capt. Traver winning both the Traver cup and the 
Bissing cup, breaking 48 out of a possible 50 birds in these two 
events. 

Events: 1234 

+» 20 23 23 
DANA 


Events: 123 
Bissing serreeeeeees+ 20 24 20 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 


Mullerite Shoot. 

Laxewoop, N. J., Dec. 17.—The shoot of the Mullerite Gun Club 
held on the grounds of the Lakewood, N. J., Gun Club to-day, was 
well attended, and was marked by some excellent scores, as the 
following will show: 





Events: 2 2 £. 8:85.48 2 

Targets: 10 2 20 10 10 10 10 10 10 
ncn pospphaphnehes taanll eS aes we 
SD ovine vivegpeasesnsecend 919168 810 9 7 9 
NN 914619 6 7 5 8 6 5B 
WwNn 71815 8 8 6&6 & 6 10 
N on es a + Oe a 
B 9 15 18 ican) Sues: oh 
T Swmw8¢ 6 & 8 OS 
H State 2S HS RP Be oe 
F 820178 9 8 9 9 9 
Ww 6. a . & se » 
E Fi if te 2 ee ae Ss eS 
i PD, EP. ccccccesteoseners he Te ara a 
P Randolph, Sr. ......+-sseeeseee is pe ae ‘ > BS wesw 


No. 4, Mullerite Gun Club event, 100 targets, $3.50 entrance, 
shot in four events of 25 targets each. Nine merchandise prizes. 
Scores: 


Targets: 25 25 2 25 Broke. Total. 
W Newman, 18.........c.cccecccvcccces 20 19 23 2 87 100 
FB Damcer, FB oni ccccccccsccccesccccevs 10 15 21 2 66 88 
W Matthews, 17 ......c.c.eeeeeeeeees 21 22 22 2 88 100 
P Randolph, Jr, 35.........---sseee0e 14 15 18 16 63 98 
P Randolph, Sr, 20.........00-0eeees 20 19 19 17 % % 
By ETE accbocsseveevesuserssveeees 23 24 22 23 8 92 100 
P Burns, 25.......seseceeecerererseeee 17 16 19 20 62 87 
F Muldoon, 10 .......c0s.0-seeeseeeeee 16 23 2 2 84 94 

Newman, 18 ......cccccccsescceseees 19 23 24 23 88 100 

Parker, 10 ....ccccccccessccccserees 19 21 20 22 82 92 


Shoot-off, 25 targets: W. Newman 17, W. Matthews 18, B. 
Tilton 25, J. Newman 22. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., Dec. 17.—Three members were present at 
the shoot of the Bound Brook Gun Club to-day. Two of these 
had an old score to settle; this was a tie left from last month be- 
tween Dr. Bache and F. K. Stelle for the first silver loving cup. 
It was shot off miss-and-out. The Doctor won this easily, as 
Stelle missed his second target. 

In the regular club race for this month, Dr. Bache won first and 
Stelle won second cup. Following are the scores: 

BD Eedcdadiceeces . 1111111101101101010101011—25 
re 10” aks cb<hnsiest 1011000110100111000010111—23 
Prugh, 12 ...... 100010000101001001110100—22 
Goltra, 14 ..... 1001011011.000001000010001—22 
Smith, 15 ...... 1000010001010101000000001—21 
Herring, 9 .....-. 101100010100011010001111—22 


RSS ee -1111111101101101010101011—25 
Or Bowe, F, K. Srevre, Sec’y. 


Montclale Gun Club, 


Montclair, N. J., Dec. 7.—Seven members enjoyed the shoot in 
the snowstorm this afternoon. Some very fair scores were made. 

Event 1, for practice, was won by Bush, with 22 breaks to his 
credit. Event No. 2, 10 left-quarterers and 15 right-quarterers, 
was won by Crane, who broke 23, plus a handicap of 2, gave him a 
total of 25 and a box of shells. Event No. 3, 25 birds, for the 
December silver cup, went to Winslow, with a score of 24. Event 
No. 4, for a box of shells, also went to Winslow, with 21 breaks 
and a handicap of 4; total of 25. Event No. 5, went to Kendall 
with 25 broken birds to his credit. Scores: 







Events: 123 45 Events: 1 2 3 4 5 
st 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 26 
— Se uaieche 2° 17 18 .. Kesiiall~ <.sce20cs 19 21 22 21 25 
i Bs ssemins 15 25 23 22 .. Geo Batten, 3.... 18 1819 23 .. 
Wallace, 5 ........ 19 21 22 2417 Moffett .........4. +0 oe 18 .. 18 
Winslow, 7 .....- 16 19 24 25... 


Handicaps apply on events 2, 3 and 4 only. 

Dec. 24—This was the third successive snowy Saturday. Nine 
members of the club showed up and shot through some five events 
in the face of a strong easterly wind, which, perhaps, in part ac- 
counted for only fair scores being made. 

Event No. 3 was on the December cup for best scores during 
the month. Mr. Wallace was high man for the day. Event No. 4 
was tied for by Messrs. Wallace and Winslow, the prize, a box 
of shells. On the shoot-off, miss-and-out, Winslow won. 

There will be a merchandise shoot on the morning of Jan. 2. 


: 123456 Events: 1234656 

—— 25-2525 2525 _ Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 

Wallace, 5 ....--- 18 19 21 23 16 Geo Batten, 2..... .. .. 16 16 16 

Winslow, 7 ......+. 13 16 19 2312 Bush ...... peusteees oo 8 20 18 18 

Cockefair .......+- 21 21 18 2020 Webster, 2........ «1 «+ oe 19 21 

C W Kendall.... 22 .. 192221 Robinson ........ .... i Se 
Babcock ......2000 21 18 20 17 


Handicaps apply on events 3 and 4 only. 

Dec. 26.—The attendance at the Christmas Day shoot to-day 
was very good. Besides considerable preliminary practice, three 
regular events were run off. 

Event No. 1, 25 targets, 25 cents entrance: First money went 
to Babcock, second to Kendall and Glaister, third to Holloway, 
and fourth to P. Cockefair. 

Event No. 2, 25 targets; prize, silver loving cup for best scores 
during December: Messrs. Kendall and Webster both scored 
24, thus tying Winsiow for first place on scores previously made. 


BAKER GUNS SHOOT HARD 


and are SAFE. 


They are noted for this wherever known, and that is 


Event No. 3, 26 targets, prize a shooting coat, was won by Mr. 
Holloway, with a score of 23. Scores: 





Events: 123 &# Events: 12 3 

Targets: 252525 Targets 25 25 25 
Woeleet, B cecccctccones 18 2419 Wallace, 5........-.++0+ - 18 20 21 
D Force, 4........ SUB ED .. Biaetim, 6 ccccccecccese -- 17 20 20 
D WN Force......... ++ «+ s+ 8 Boxall, 2 .........++- eves 1217 17 
BMEO:.. ccoscze070 .1420.. A H Cockefair...... sone 23 19 
Ss MOE ccnadans > EB ID... Gialoter, B..ccccccccccces 21 1717 
ee - 242015 Perley .......ccccceee oe + 1719 
Winslow, 6 ...... - 142221 Munoz, 7 ....... coséuscoe cc ED 
P Cockefair ....... -» 192020 G Batten, 2.........0005 o 18... 
C W Kendall.... -» 212420 Davenport, 4.......00.-+ «+ os 23 
WF 2 EE, Boece coc ok > EROME sc ccncncccsnes 23 21 22 23 
PR - 20 23 23 


Handicaps apply on events 2 and 3 only. 
Epwarp Winstow, Sec’y. 


North River Gun Club. 


Edgewater, N. J.—Event 4 was the Mullerite medal contest and 
was won by Mr. F. Truax, after a shoot-off with Messrs. Eick- 
hoff and Morrison, all of whom tied. 

Event 5 was for a silver mug, which was won by Mr. Eickhoff. 
On Dec. 17 Mr. Truax won the Mullerite medal. Vosselman won 


the silver mug. sad 
Events: 123 465 6 Events: 123466 
Targets: 15 15 10 25 25 25 Targets: 15 15 10 25 25 25 
Eickhof ....... 11 13 10 232420 H R Williams. 1310 7 17 20 20 
UGE aScbswewes 14 13 10 23 23 24 Kellar, Jr. ..... wi © 8 o.4. 
H R Williams. 1410 712 2020 Allison ......... .. .. ° Pos 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, Dec, 24.—Six events were shot at the weekly 
contest of the New York Athletic Club to-day. Mr. E. P. Mc- 
Murtry and F. W. Perkins were the leaders in the competition 
and chief winners: 


Event No. 1: 
Brk. Hdp. Tot'’l. 
} W_Hibbard... 15 6 2 
E P McMurtry...20 2 
Event No. 2: 
F W Perkins.... 17 5 22 E P McMurtry... 19 1 20 
E N Huggins... 10 7 oo J W Hibbard.... 13 6 19 
event No. 3, 50 targets, December =: 
1 W Hibbard... 28 12 40 E M Huggins...19 14 3 
FE P McMurtry... 39 3 2 F W Perkins.... 29 10 39 
Event No. 4: 


Brk. Hdp. Tot’l. 
G N Huggins... 9 ., a 
F W Perkins.... 12 6 li 


E P McMurtry.. 18 . oa E N Huggins... 8 7 6 
F W Perkins.... 20 4 2 J DCalhoun .... 8 5 2B 
J W Hibbard.... 15 6 21 


Event No. 5: 
E P McMurtry.. 20 0 2 
F W_ Perkins... 18 3 2 
J W Hibbard.... 13 6 19 


Event No. 6: 


J D Calhoun.... 14 6 2 F W Perkins... 20 3 
E N Huggins... 12 7 19 #=‘§E P McMurtry... 20 0 
J W Hibbard.... 16 6 22 


Dec. 17.—Scores made to-day at the shoot of the New York 
Athletic Club are appended. Mr. Calhoun won a leg on the 
December cup: 

December cup, 50 targets: 


N Huggins... 11 7 18 


E } 
J D Calhoun.... 10 5 bb 


83 











jm Elias ...... S DD Miller....<2 
yw Hibbard... 122 33 4 + #&«C€C C Stuffles....14 22 36 
McMurtry s 2 © Calbous . ...... 12 3 47 
Dr Tood .. 1460 «2383 G A Greiff..... 2 38 4 
R Tood, Jr...... 9 B 

Special cup, 25 targets: 

; Greiff...... 3 2 2B J W Hibbard... 5 15 2 
Wie Elias nebaen ; 2 Ss S D Miller..... 6 4 2 
McMurtry ...... S a. a ae. 

Shoot-off : 

G A Greiff...... 3 20 2 Wm Elias ....... (8 cz 

Special cup, 25 targets: : 

I ee’ ccsees Se R Tood, Jr..... 7 2 
hw Hibbard... 56 6 2 S D Miller..... 6 14 2 
McMurtry ...... $2 @B E C Striffler ... 7 9 16 
Dr Tood ......- 7 8 15 Calhoun ........ 4 6 2 
G A Greiff..... 2 29 2 

Special cup, 25 targets: ani : a. 

f “Fre 4 15 19 PERE Biase se 6 1 
y Ww Hibbard... 5 14 19 G A Greiff..... 3 22 25 
McMurtry ...... 2 23 DB E C Striffler.... 7 15 2 
Dr Tood ......+. 7 8 eee 4 7 3 
S D Miller..... 6 13 19 

Special cup, 25 targets: - ‘ ees 

i d... 6 146 2 Wm Elias ....... S 4 2 
Lo Sees 6 Bb 2 Mc Murtry...... 3 177 2 
E C Striffier ... 7 7 
Special cup, 25 targets: sai : ; 
rs $3 2a 2&4 E triffler..... 2 19 
ee ibbard. — = ae | CE cscosee -t§ S&S @ 
Wm Elias ..... 2 ws 2 

Special cup, 25 targets: sos ; 

IAS ..se0e 2 6 8B alhoun ........ 14 19 
We ie 1 | 8 «(16 McMurtry ...... 1 23 24 
J W Hibbard... 5 9 14 

Special cup, 25 targets: ; . 

iff 7 3 @ Calhoun ........ 16 
iw SHoverd 6 18 2 Wm Elias ...... .. 2°. 
McMurtry ..... 0 — -_ 


Experts at Baltimore, 


Bartimorg, Md., Dec. 21.—From Wilmington, Del., the experts 
journeyed to Baltimore, to give a final exhibition shoot before 
separating for the holiday home comings. 

The exhibition was held on the grounds of the Baltimore Shoot- 
ing Association. The main event was at 100 targets, in strings 
of 25. 

The ground was covered with snow; the wind was strong and 
cold, and the glare was not a good kind of light for eyes intent 
on shooting. 

There was a good attendance of the local shooters, 24 in number. 

The best scores were made by C. W. Budd, of Iowa, and 
W. H. Heer, of Kansas City. Each broke 95 out of the possible 
100. 

C. B. Adams, of Iowa, a topnotcher in trapshooting, was second 
with 93. 

After the professionals had finished, twenty-four Baltimore 
shooters took part in one 25-target event. Lester German, J. 
Mowell Hawkins, Capt. James R. Malone and Hood Waters, who 


shot at a total of 100 targets, made 9% breaks—one better than 
the highest out-of-town man. 


T A Marshall....21 20 21 23-85 R O Heikes..... 20 19 23 23—85 
F C Riehl....... 21 23 19 18-81 J L D Morrison 24 21 22 23—90 
lJ Anthony. 21 17 2017—75 C B Adams..... 21 24 24 24—93 
H Watson 719 2017-73 F E Butler..... 17 19 18 16—70 
C W Budd 24 22—95 





Twenty-five target event for Baltimore Shooting Association 
members: German 25, Hawkins 24, Malone 23, Storr 23, Waters 
25, Chew 22, Bowen 19, Lyoning 14, Gent 18, Ellison 19, Basker- 
ville 19, Mordecai 21, Henderson 19, Cottman 18, Harker 20, 
Wilson 19, Hogan 17, R. E. Lyon 7, Kendall 10, Dunn 18, Chief 
18, Biddle 15, M. Miller 16, C. W. K. 8& 





At Watson Park, 


Chicago, Ill.—Saturday, Dec. 17, was set apart by the Watson 
Park Shooting Park as turkey day. A liberal programme was 
provided, thus those not winning a turkey had recourse to a 
goose, duck or a chicken. All ties were shot off, which added 
interest to the target smashing during the whole of the after- 
noon. Boa, Lord, Vietmeyer, Willard and Tosetti won a turkey 
and were then set back a couple of yards and could win no 
more first prizes. 

The usual scores made at this park show how well it is set up 
and kept in order. There is every facility offered here for en- 
joyment at the traps. All strangers who may be in the city on 
Saturday or Sunday will find a warm bunch to shoot with should 
they visit the old historic Watson’s Park. Remember to drop 
in at Von Lengerke & Antoirte’s gun store, 277 Wabash avenue, 
and there make your wants known, and you will find the rest 
easy. The scores: 








Events: 2-2: 28 2G 8-8 Shot 

Targets: 20 15 15 15 15 2 25 at. Broke. 
DE shaechsssevar'oasee ee ae 2B Bh ws oe 80 72 
SE sonktisevsntase i oe ee Be ee ae 71 
OS FE 17 13 12 9 12 2% 18 130 106 
Steenberg ........ -_— 2 PM Be a. 61 
Vietmeyer ....... san, Ee ee we Ee oe con 80 62 
REE Kc cuscusesunsse aa Tynan 3 Du 130 88 
ere oe: ae er ee ax ‘oe 80 49 
MPT ic edkkos veuseseks -- 15 14 12 10 2 21 110 95 
TEES .cnsdinennse we ew BHBA BB 85 78 
i  dhessecespedaeyas ae oe: 19 16 85 
SNEOEE vaxncsesdesshees a ae as es 45 64 





Trap at Point Breeze. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The stormy weather lessened the success 
of the libe-bird shoot at the Point Breeze track on Dec. 17. 
Messrs. S. C. Aiman and Fred Trent shot a match at 25 live 
birds, which resulted in victory to the former by a score of 21 to 
16. Scores: 

S C Aiman...... 
F SPORE ose cconcas 


Aiman shot_a five-bird match with Shettsline, each killing 4 
They shot off in a miss-and-out, and Aiman won by his first 
bird; Shettsline missed. Shettsline then defeated — McAnan 
in a 5-bird match, killing 4 to McAnany’s 3. nm a match, b 
birds, Shettsline defeated Scot by 4 to 3. 


Boston Shooting Association. 


WELLINGTON, Mass., Dec. 17.—The third weekly shoot on the 
grounds of the Boston Shooting Association was held this after- 
noon. E. C. Griffith won the cup, breaking 95 out of 100 targets, 
half known and half unknown angles. Following are the scores: 









Events: 12346678 
Targets: 10 15 1015 10151015 Total. 
GED. “hws pacevaseeiabidansseuveleeion 8 14 10 14 10 14 10 15 9 
Frank oe -- 9141014 7141016 93 
Roy - 813 815 9121014 89 
Foster - 9141014 9131013 92 
Bell - 912 910 814 913 84 
Morse -10122 711. 9 § 9122 73 
Wend ..cccccvcccceesccvccs 511 713 9111012 3B 
BOERS cocccccscccccncocascosoocs 913 610 512 $13 16 
MD sapacdacchipesocdsnebactes - 712 7138 812 610 74 
WVGDE “co cecccvbectnnsssscesteceecs - 6 5 612 & 8 610 67 
UAE wovecctutedesetens paequgonbasée 71Ll768782 66 
O. R. Dickey, Mgr. 





SIDE LIGHTS OF TRAD! 


Col. J. G. Ewing, ‘manager of the Bureau of Advertising, i 
forms e that the supply of the Laflin & Rand Powder Ca. aad 
Dupont Co.’s 1905 calendars is exhausted. 





W* are selling a good SMOKELESS powder loaded 


shell for trap or field work, 12-gauge, at $18.00 
per 1,000, Soft Shot, and $19.00 per 1,000, Chilled Shot. 


Any load, any size shot, 
Packed 100 in a box. 


almost everywhere. Ask the man who owns one. 


Fine Trap and Medium Field Grades, $25.00 to $200.00 and up. 


Inquire of your dealer or send for full descriptions. 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., 


Sample 100 at same price, 
Cash with order. Try a 100. 


SCHOVERLING & WELLES, 


2 Murray Street, 


New York. 


We reserve the right to withdraw this offer without 
further notice. 


Cer. Liberty & Sehee! Sts., BATAVIA, N. Y. 








“ 











NEW PRICE. 


No. 00 Armor Steel L. C. Smith Gun, 


xn. yo29-00, net. enn 


Gun. Extras. 
HUNTER ARMS COMPANY, 


Sold t 
See Farce footer sty, Fulton, N. Y. 





Laws as now in force 


are given in the Game Laws in Brief. The compilation is 
complete. It covers the country. All is given that one 
needs know of game seasons, modes of killing, number 
permitted, transportation, export out of State, non- 
sident and resident licenses. 
¢ laws are complex and many. The Brief states 
clearly and concisely. 
There is a fund of good stories besides in the Wood- 
craft pages. 


Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid for 25 cents by the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Company. 


| THE BIG GAME OF AMERICA 


is well represented in the collection of Pictures from Forest and Stream. 


~~ 








~ 


Moose, elk, antelope, mountain sheep, 
Virginia deer, mule deer and buffalo 
are shown in scenes which have in 
them the spirit of the wild creatures 
and their surroundings. 


LL 


TURES FROM 


FOREST Sail Each picture 
is an accurate portrait of the subject 
and has a pleasing landscape setting as 
well. Of smaller game there are field 
scenes in which figure the quail, ruffed 
grouse; and a number of splendid 
reproductions of Audubon bird pic- 
tures. The dog pictures by ee 


and the yachting scenes round out the | 








volume, and make it all in all a very 


comprehensive volume of American 





outdoor sports, 


/ 8 ie 
LIST OF THE PLATES. 

1. Alert, - + - = = = Carl Rungius; 17. The Redhead Duck, J. J. Audubon 
2. The White Flag, - + Carl Rungius | 18, The Canvasback Duck, - J. J. Audubon | 
8. “Listen!” - += = - Carl Rungius | 19. The Prairie Chicken, - - - J. J. Audubon 
4, On the Heights, - - = Carl Rungius | 20. The Willow Ptarmigan, - ~- J. J. Audubon 
5. “What’s That?” - - - Carl Rungius | 21. The American Plover, - - ~- J: J. Audubon 
6. The Home of the White Goa 22. Rap Full, Schooner Constellation in a 


Photo by H. T. Folsom 
7. Calling the Buffalo—1 The Lure, E. W. Deming 
8. Calling the Buffalo—2 The Drive, E. W. Deming 


North Easter, - Photo by N. L. Stebbins 
First Around Home Mark. The Altair 
off Larchmont, Photo by Jas. Burton 


28. 





9. Calling the Buffalo—$ The Fall, E. W. lavas 24, The Challénge, - > = Carl Rungius 

10. Calling the Buffalo—4 Packing oe) Mea‘ 25. Quail Shooting in Mississippi, - - E. Osthaus 

EW ‘Deming 06; Mieneg, ie ST - E Osthaus 

11. Sail, Sea and Sky, Navahoe on the Solent, 21. Between Casts, re - W.P. Davison 

Photo by West & Son 28. Home of the Bass, W. P. Davison 

19, The Trapper'sCamp. - - E.W. Deming |.’ 1, Boyhood Days, - - - W.P. Davison 

18, PeariR - - - -, - E.H. Osthaus Road w. 

piper, - - J.J. Audubon 30. A Country ee Bo P. Davison 

14, The Purple Sandpiper, $1. When Food Grows Scaree, - W. P. Davison 

15, The Black Duck, - - - ~- J. J. Audubon 82. Inthe FenceCorner, - - W. P, Davison 
16, The Shoveller Duck, - - J.J. Audubon|"™ ’ = 


heavy coated paper and handsomely 
The size of page is about that of 
Price, postpaid $2. 


The plates are carefully printed on 
bound, making a most attractive volume. 
the Forest AND STREAM or about 16x 11% inches. 


In response to numerous enquiries from those who desire to frame these 
engravings, rather than to keep them in a volume, a special price of $1.75 each 


has been made for sets of unbound sheets. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, NEW YORK, 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





In the hands of both Experts and Amateurs 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. GUNS 


ARE WINNING SIGNAL VICTORIES 


at all the prominent ‘tournaments. 


No Guns built will outshoot or outwear them. 


We will be pleased to mail our 1905 catalogue and to answer inquiries. Write us, 


50c, buys the Ideal Brass Wire Cleaner. 


LEFEVER 
ARMS CO., 


Guaranteed not to scratch the barrels, 






Syracuse, 
N. Y. 





il 
St 


MODERN RIFLE SHOOTING 


FROM THE AMERICAN STANDPOINT, 
By W. G. HUDSON, M.D., 





is a modest title to a work which contains an epitome of the world’s best 
knowledge on the practical features of the art. 

In its 160 pages are treated, in popular language but with technical 
accuracy, all the details of Rifles, Bullets, Triggers and Trigger Pulls, 
Equipments, Sights and Sighting, Aiming, Adjustments of Sights, 
Helps in Aiming, Optics of Rifle Shooting, Positions at all Ranges, Tar- 


gets in General Use, Ammunition, Reloading, Cleaning, Appliances, etc. 
Thirty-five illustrations. Price, $1.00. 


For sale by FOREST AND STREAM PUB. CO., 346 Broadway, New York. 





———— 


The Best «. Safest 


OME day men may not need weapons of defense, but since 
humanity is what it is to-day, arms must sometimes be carried, 
and those who carry them should insist on having the best. 

You cannot provide yourself with a weapon without some 
feeling of responsibility. Properly used, the arm that you possess 
will protect your property and even save your life. You must 
have the weapon which is most reliable—the best. 

The best is the safest; safest because simplest, made with the 
greatest care and of materials which experience has shown to be 
the most perfect for the purposes for which they are used. 

It is precisely for these reasons that the best rey, 


THE CO 


Catalogue on Application. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. 
London Office, 26 Glasshouse S$t., London, 



























me FOREST AND STREAM. 
Bargains in High-Grade Guns.|Srand Prize at St. Louis Awarded to the SCOTT GUN. 









The following guns are in first-class secead-hand condition: , |A Few Bargains in SCOTT and GREENER Guns. Shop worn and 
1 W. W. Greener Hammeriess Automatic Ejector 12 x 2% x 610. Silver’s recoil pad. — 
Ban, Sate > ie eo aaerels, Wx price, S90B.00. Now.............ssecheeee —_ ae ie a veg . 2 : a - 
x7 ery y use egular price,, 1... Ww: H 1 Non-Ej G ine tt mg | jector, Da pistol grip, Rec- ie. ow. 
$250.00. Price now.....ss.c.+cceeccss ees $175.00" Fad Ne ge special.” Sir Joseph rao tangular i. Engraving, Block Sat ety Locks... ..:.... 30x12x7 $350.00 , $250.00 
1 W. W. Greener Hammeriess Automatic Ejector fluid steel caresia, 10 x 28 x 7-14. Silver’ ae ti I ditto. Fig. special Ye D.Be-sencccccesccccseseceesecees o++ 27x16x6 225.00 175.00 
Gun, Gradé “G.” Wrought «steel barrels, 12x | Straight stock. Regular price, 1 ditto Monte straight, modified 26x12X6% 160.00 125.00 
2x 5-14. Silver’s recoil pad. Regular price, RS RL 4B BRR So 1000 1 — —— Carlo, straight... eokeaeecee>>o-sentes 2 ao 
$259.00. Price now..........vescseeeesees GRP. ¥ Brancotie Hammedess en: Bjecting Cok — ae ie % ee nes Miaianeo =< vse aeresoeusihnes eh] es oo 
1 W. W. Greener Hammerless Automatic Ejector * Siemeris-Martin a a 12 x 30, 7% Ibs. 14 Gitto. Monte Caste. APs. St ee ee oe 2x20x5i5 145.00 115.00 
Gun, Grade “G2” Wrought steel barrels; Regular price, $125.00. Now.........+.+- 0 1 Twitto. Moate Carle, name, See... *** SoxiGnb 145.00 —-115.00 
. 44 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, p-g. = see 27x12x! 145.00 115.00 
The following guns are shop-worn only: 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, % p.g. modifi 2x12 145.00 115.00 
1 W. W. Greener Hammerless Gun, automatic 1 W. W. Greener Hammeériess gifh, non-ejecting. | 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, p.g-, straight.. eee 27x12x 145.00 115.00 
" jecting, Grade “G2."* Wrought,steel barrels, Grade “F.” Siemens-Martin steel barrels, | 1 ditto. Monte Carlo, Damascus, p-g-, straight.. ++ ++ 26x12x6 145.00 115.00 
x28, ap Be. Doan er’s recoil pad. Regular csato Sijver’s. pad. Regular fis; — — ¢ Deely Acton sai nubbs gues cea ae nas 2 a | 
alee OO. § NOW. 505.005 00s creas LOD * Si BG 20 cchs wk ccddocscusenseecen itto. n3on eely Action, —— sqliscbesccede evee 2EX12 . ° 
iW. W. G reener Hammerless Gun, automatic 1W. & C. Scott & Sons Hammerless Non- 1 ditto. Anson & Deely Action, straight..... +++ 26%12x5 15-16 110.00 75.00 
ejecting, “‘Monarch” evade, Siemens-Martih Ejecting. Gun, Grade “B.”~ Monte Carlo yo Fan & peste Action, m ied. ++ oe oe oo 
steel barrels, 12x 30x7-4- Regular price, Damascus barrels, 12 x 30x 6-14. Price, $128.00 1 Saree i eooeene oe seeeeerecccencneseee sree al2a5 15-16 100.00 76.00 
S200 NOWs...ssssessesssenersenseners en. S Githe AMemeniens MONPUNE. Gd. .<.....+scccccacncoccccccecseccceccacte 27x20x5 10-16 100.00 75.00 
2 . Also the following GREENER GUNS: 
WE WEE TAKE YOUR OLD GUE & BACHANGE. 1 Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, % p. ev SoocvercsescBeccesaskbececesccs 26x12x5%4 150.00 125.00 
1 Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, 4 P.g....s.sccceceenecccsnceneecteenes 28x12x6% 150.00 125.00 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO s 1 Non-Ejector, Siemen’s Steel, cs alteustikNape coeearethcareank 135.00 100.00 
* 








163-165 Washington Street, ~ - BOSTON, MASS. WM. READ & sons esate St., Boston. Mass. 
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pete. ee Sp THE GREENER GUN 


HAS BEEN AWARDED 


THE GRAND PRIZE | | 


the highest possible award, at the St. Louis 
Exposition. s | 


“KNOCK ABOUT GUN’’ The Greener gun has received. 33 herr 


Are the Leading Imported Shot Pyaar International awards at former Expositions, 
e me g Imported Shotguns on the American 
Market in Every Respect. The Greener gun has won the Grand 


Francotte Guns, - - ~- from $80.00 to $450.00 net American Handicap in America, and has 
Knockabont Guns, in one grade only, - - $60.00 net three times won the Grand Prix at Monte 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. SOLE U. S. AGENCY, Carlo 
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VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, These things prove beyond a doubt that 


318 Broadway, - - NEW YORK. Greener guns are good guns. : 
A Clean Sweep! We have a large stock and can fill orders 


BALL TIES TIT Ea} promptly. 


in the hands of simon pure amateurs 


WwIN SS 


-every State Event for the season in Indiana. 





Gee - | 





Henry C. Squires & Son 


BAT. Tz X Ss Ty kT Ee No. 20 Cortlandt Street, New York 
The Standard Dense — Seta ae ~ ney Greatest Penetration, and ARE THE SOLE A MERI Cc AN AGENTS | 
J. H. LAU & co.,”* | 


A postal brings catalogue and “Shooting Facts.” 








. A complete manual for Amateurs. Containing plain and comprehensive direc- 
7 tions for the construction of Canoes, Rowing and Sailing Boats and Hunting 
t Craft. By W. P. Srepnens. Cloth. . Eighth and enlarged edition. 264 pages, 


numerous illustrations, and fifty plates in envelope. Price, §2.00. This office. 


SAUER GUNS. 


: It was unfortunate that we were not able to deliver all the 
SAUER guns last year to those sportsmen who ordered them. 


We wish to thank them for their orders and patience in 
waiting, 


In 1905, we shall carry a generous stock, and hope to 
deliver guns of all weights and sizes PROMPTLY. | 


NO BETTER GUNS IN THE WORLD FOR THE MONEY. 











To wsers of 


“INFALLIBLE,” “E. C.” 
nd “SCHULTZE”: 


 & Rail Povsder Go. 











BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 
302-304 ee: - . NEW YORK, 
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